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Night. Starvation. Night. Owls hoot, clocks strike, wives snore like cellos. 


Arise, get up, poor fellows! Raid icebox. Burgle refrigerator. 


Stair creaks ... clock tocks ... hinge squeals ...cat screams....dog groans... 


All lost? Wife’s mellow snore ... Excelsior. 





Refrigerator! No nerves now. Cool as ice. No noise... no! 
Open, click, shut, click, open, click, shut. Quiet. 


Open: leg of chicken. Shut; sealed, sure, safe sound. Wilmot Breeden. 


Latch handle, ingenious mechanism, all Wilmot Breeden. Open, shut. Effortless. Robust. 


Research. Science. Mathematical principles. Miracle of. Wilmot Breeden. 


Make latches and locks for refrigerators. And. For automobiles and. Make bumpers, handles, 
window-winders. And again. Virtually every British car roads today components Wilmot Breeden. 


Ah. Aha. Ahaha! Sleep, now. 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne. Toronto. 








—Portrait of the Week— 


‘THE EMPEROR MAC, he would set off, all on his 
journey to Moscow.’ No new Southey has yet 
appeared to celebrate Mr. Macmillan’s trip, 
though Mr. Macmillan does not precisely seem 
to be in need of a Laureate to get his visit some 
publicity. Arriving in twenty degrees of frost and 
a white fur hat twelve inches high, Mr. Mac- 
millan was doing well until Mr. Khrushchev stole 
back his own headlines with an offer of a non- 
aggression pact to last twenty years—or fifty, or 
even longer. The debate continues. 
* 

EVENTS MOVED FAST in Cyprus, All those detained 
under the Emergency Regulations were released, 
and British troops in Nicosia were confined to 
barracks during the celebrations which followed, | 
A few days later Archbishop Makarios was given 
permission to return to the island, along with 
those exiled at the same time as he. Arrangements 
were promptly put in hand for the Archbishop to 
avail himself of his newly restored rights in the 
near future. Meanwhile, no official statement was 
forthcoming on the amnesty terms to be offered 
to Colonel Grivas, and the details of the Cyprus 
agreement were published, making it clear that 
each party to it reserved the right to take inde- 
pendent action to restore the status quo if any 
breach of the agreement should occur, whatever 
that might mean. 








* 
IN NYASALAND, unrest grew. Sir Roy Welensky, 
emitting unhelpful clouds of smoke, called up the 
Territorial Army and made ready to shoot. Later 
in the week his troops did and there were two 
African casualties. Tear gas was also distributed 
with lavish generosity, and the country moved 
rapidly towards a state of siege, or worse. 

* 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’'S ABSENCE in Mexico, not 
to mention Mr. Macmillan’s presence in Moscow. 
kept the news from the United States off the 
front pages. Mr, Dulles’s doctors produced cold 
comfort when they said that their patient’s cancer 
was confined to the abdomen. No moves have 
been made to replace Mr. Dulles, who appears 
both indefatigable and indestructible. 

* 
THE INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY (by acci 
dent, most people agree) permitted the production 
of a play the first three minutes of which were 
found by a number of viewers to be convincing 
This unprecedented occurrence aroused a storm of 
telephone calls to the television companies, the 
newspapers and Scotland Yard, and let to leading 
articles and questions in Parliament. The Authority 
much regretted that a few seconds’ verisimilitude 
had been allowed into its programmes, the director 
of drama of the company concerned resigned, 
and assurances were given that such a thing 
would never be allowed to happen again. 





[HE ‘CLOSED-SHOP’ STRIKE at Ford’s of Dagenham 
threatened to put all 27,000 men at the factory 
out of work. The Amalgamated Engineering 
Union tried to order back the 300 men whose 
| unofficial strike had been thus spreading its 
ripples through a labour force a good deal larger, 
and promised to take up the case of the man 
who refused to join the union. Meanwhile, the 
strike at the Port Talbot plant of the Steel Com- 
pany of Wales came to an end, all 13,000 strikers 
going back on being promised that the cause of 
dispute (which was by no means clear) would 
be discussed at a joint meeting. 
* 

WITHOUT ANYBODY FIRING shots over anybody else’s 
bows, Britain and Denmark agreed that British 
trawlers would not fish within six miles of the 
Faroe Islands. Lesser breeds without the law 





would have to observe the full twelve-mile limit. 
The lesser breeds are reported to be somewhat 
upset at this, and so. surprisingly enough, are the 
insatiable British Trawlers Federation. | 
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AND NOW NYASALAND 


HE present troubles in Nyasaland are more 

likely to increase than to diminish. If Sir Roy 
Welensky cannot think of any better policy than 
to ‘use the most rigorous methods legally at our 
command to maintain law and order’ and ‘to 
make things thoroughly unpleasant for those who 
persist in breaking the peace,’ he cannot hope for 
any sort of pacification. 

It is absurd to ascribe the sporadic rioting, the 
passive and active resistance to authority that 
has been going on in the country for months, to 
the subversive agitation of a few ‘irresponsible’ 
Congress politicians ruthlessly stirring up a con- 
tented if ignorant African populace for the sake 
of their own personal aggrandisement. This is the 
European’s stock explanation of any African 
movement he does not want to understand. But 
in Nyasaland Congress is probably more fully 
supported by the vast majority of Africans than 
in any other African country, and the articulate 
leaders of Congress express the deep discontent 
and resentment of..the whole population. Dr. 
Hastings Banda, who returned only a few months 
ago from medical practice in London to replace 
the divided, faltering and not always wholly sin- 
cere Congress leadership of recent years, is a 
colourful character, given to violent and some- 
times injudicious utterances; but he has risen so 
rapidly to pre-eminent influence because he can 
express what Africans are feeling, not because 
he puts words into their mouths. 

Nyasaland was opened up by Livingstone, edu- 
cated and developed to a great extent by the 
Church of Scotland missionaries who followed 
him. Unlike Rhodesia, it joined Queen Victoria's 
Empire by the voluntary decision of its chiefs and 
people for its own protection. It holds only 5,000 
white settlers to two and a half million Africans. It 
was always understood that it should be, like 
Uganda, ‘a primarily African country with ade- 
quate safeguards for minorities,’ and up to Federa- 
tion in 1953 it was moving, slowly perhaps but 
apparently surely, and in conditions of unusual 
contentment and confidence between white and 
black, towards black nationhood. Britain must 
take the blame for reversing all this by bundling 
it hugger-mugger into unwilling association 
with the Rhodesias. Rhodesian Europeans did 
not particularly want an African State in the 
Federation. But Nyasaland was an anomaly; a 
small, awkwardly shaped, barely self-supporting 
unit, whose future in modern Africa was far from 
clear, whose continued government and adminis- 
tration was a burden to Britain. We chose to 
disregard the human reality—that the chiefs and 
people were bitterly opposed to Federation with 
the Rhodesias—for the sake of expediency in 
solving the financial and political problems of 
Nyasaland’s future. 





Nevertheless, Scottish individualism had taken 
deeper root than we bargained for, and from the 
beginning it was clear that chiefs and people 
would not accept Federation if it meant increased 
European domination. It was useless to argue the 
benefits of greater expenditure on health, educa- 
tion and public works to a people who knew, as 
we did not, what it is like to be an African in 
Southern Rhodesia; who knew that in Southern 
Rhodesian eyes a Black man is not ‘a man for 
a’ that’; who, in exchanging rule from London 
for rule from Salisbury, felt they were giving up 
their human dignity and becoming second-class 
citizens. 

Federation brought, together with undoubted 
financial benefits, an increase in discrimination 
and colour bar, an influx of Southern Rhodesian 
officials and businessmen with a basically South 
African attitude to Africans, in contrast with the 
humane paternalism of the Colonial Office and 
the liberal respect of the Church of Scotland; and 
it brought a deterioration of relations between 
government and govertied, between administra- 
tion and chiefs, where Federal officials took con- 
trol. The fact.that Africans from Nyasaland are 
still not free to travel to the federated territories 
of Northern or Southern Rhodesia but are subject 
to the Inter-Territorial Movement of Persons Act 
and the Migrant Labour Act, while any European 
may come or go as he wishes, does not appear 
to Nyasalanders a convincing vindication of the 
equality and partnership on which Federation is 
supposed to be founded. And they nourish a 
suspicion which, however baseless or neurotic it 
may be, is ineradicable: that the White man has 
come to take their land and to create in African 
Nyasaland the conditions of European conquest 
and occupation that prevail in Southern Rhodesia. 
Nyasaland 1s the only country in Africa in which 
those generally most cautious and conservative 
men, the senior chiefs, are at one with the young 
intellectuals in supporting Congress and _ its 
demands, where the nationalist movement is 
nation-wide. 

Unless the Federal Government's racial out- 
look can alter to an extent that seems at present 
inconceivable, Nyasaland within the Federation 
will continue to be a centre of ever-increasing 
violence, to its own detriment, to the detriment 
of the Federation and to the detriment of Britain's 
position in Africa and the world. The promised 
new constitution has not yet appeared and, if we 
may judge from the precedent of Northern Rho- 
desia, it is likely to be so bedevilled by white 
racialism emanating from Salisbury as to be un- 
acceptable to black, white or brown. Vague 
suggestions of a few African Ministers, even a 
black Prime Minister one day, are too far in the 
future to appease the African demand for inde- 
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pendence of Salisbury now. Confidence in the 
Colonial Office, and the white man generally, has 
been too much shaken by the betrayal of the 
past six years for promises of increased protection 
from London to have any meaning. Congress is 
demanding immediate secession from the Federa- 
tion, an independent African Nyasaland with the 
right to decide whether or not to remain within the 
Commonwealth—a Central African Ghana. The 
Federal Government will resist this bitterly for 
reasons of prestige, and the British Government 
will resist it because it does not wish to alienate 
the Federal Government and does not know what 
to do about Nyasaland. But secession in some 
form is the only answer—by a constitutional act 
of the British Parliament. 

A great question is whether an independent 
Nyasaland can be economically viable without 
outside aid. Congress maintains that it can and 
says that the Governor has lately stated that, 
for a few years preceding Federation, Nyasaland 
balanced ifs own budget. Many experts disagree 
and it appears that no one really knows for cer- 
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tain. An immediate investigation by an inde- 
pendent and reliable economist or economic 
commission is needed. If Nyasaland cannot sur- 
vive alone, there is the possibility of federation 
of a different sort with contiguous Tanganyika, 
which has lately undergone an almost wholly 
unnoticed social revolution in the direction of 
African supremacy under the quiet and skilful 
leadership of Julius Nyerere. In any event, if 
Nyasaland is to avoid the evils of revolution 
and long-term violence, three things are neces- 
sary. First, the abandonment by the Federal and 
British Governments of the idea that the Federa- 
tion is inviolable. and secession impossible; 
second, a round-table conference between repre- 
sentatives of the British and Federal Governments 
and of Congress, including Dr. Banda, to con- 
sider what can be done; third, a thorough investi- 
gation of the means by which a referendum might 
be held to establish the real wishes of all inhabi- 
tants of the country as regards its future. For 
no form of government without the consent of 
the governed can hope to prosper. 


Mind the Steppes 


By CYRIL RAY 


ast Tuesday week, when most of us were 
| Peta up to Kensington’ Palace Gardens 
every hour or so for our visas and wincing a 
little at the customs regulations they handed us 
(It is prohibited for import into the USSR 
weapons and ammunition, pornographic pictures, 
printed matter, clichés . . .’) Mr. Khrushchev was 
holding forth at Tula on ‘certain unreasonably 
militant leaders of the Western world’ and 
assuring them that Soviet troops were not in 
eastern Germany ‘to play skittles.’ True he went 
on to make hospitable noises about the forth- 
coming visit—If the British come to us with open 
heart’—but there was a very strong hint indeed 
in the Tula speech of no appeasement, a very 
strong suggestion that Khrushchev was negotiat- 
ing from strength and knew it, and it is very sig- 
nificant that last Tuesday, with the Macmillan 
visit in full swing, the press seized upon the 
occasion of Red Army Day to print the tougher 
passages again. 

Tula is famous in the Soviet Union. for its 
small arms arsenal and its manufacture of 
samovars (a diminishing symbol of eternal Russia, 
by the way: at the airport buffet where I drank 
tea from a samovar in 1952 I was served coffee 
the other day from an espresso machine made 
in Kiev) and there was more of the rattle of 
muskets than the tinkle of teacups about Khrush- 
chev’s speech there. 

Then came the second of these fatal Tuesdays— 
last Tuesday as ever was—when Mr. Macmillan 
returning from a visit to a nuclear research station 
eighty miles away was greeted with the news of 
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Moscow 


Mr. Khrushchev’s now famous speech at the 
Kremlin, as calculated a slap in the face as any 
peregrinating politician has ever had to grin and 
bear, a source of sardonic satisfaction to many an 
American newspaperman here and the occasion 
for a brilliant piece of stonewalling by the Foreign 
Office spokesman, who would not concede that 
any British politician or functionary was surprised, 
hurt, alarmed, or despondent, or in anything but 
a state of almost ecstatic euphoria. 

Some of us had already been suspecting that 
Mr. Macmillan might have been rubbing his host 
the wrong way: he had referred once too often 
for instance to the Dickens cult, seeming to imply 
that the Russians were either fools to believe that 
we lived like a bunch of Bill Sikeses and Artful 
Dodgers or knaves to pretend that they did. Then 
he laid it on so thick at the Embassy dinner on 
Monday—‘Across the steppes glows the furnace 
of industry beckoning to a promised land’—that 
while some diehard old Westerners here felt 
humiliated that a British Prime Minister should 
have to make it quite so clear that he had come 
to Moscow with his white fur cap in hand, some 
of the touchier Russians thought he must be 
pulling their legs. 

But it is all going down very well with the 
locals, one of whom has just been telling me that 
Macmillan is not only a handsome gentleman, but 
also a tall gentleman and looks in fact ‘a real 
lord,’ which, contrary to what you might suppose, 
is a complimentary term in these parts. Which 
reminds me that my interpreter, to whom I 
grumbled about the arrival formalities at the air- 
port (Where we had to listen to two speeches and 
two translations delivered in the open air on the 
tarmac and then wait for release from our jour- 
nalists’ corral until Mr. Macmillan had walked 
over to and waved at the small professional claque 
which had been brought up specially by bus and 
confined in a pen of its own), said that she dis- 
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agreed entirely. Such courtesies, she said, lent ag 
air of pomposity and ceremonial to the proceed. 
ings. 

So all is gas and gaiters among the populace. 
and although there is no comment by the leader 
writers of Pravda or Izvestia on the progress or 
the purpose of the talks, the polite rhetorica| 
exchanges are being printed in full. A good deal 
of comment from the British press is also being 
quoted here—all of it from the weightier diplo. 
matic correspondents except for a long piece from 
Don Iddon, the Daily Mail’s New York diarist, 
Iddon’s considered commendation of the Ukraine 
Hotel, where all of us correspondents save only 
Mr. Randolph Churchill are staying, has been 
quoted at enormous length. Praise from an 
Englishman who not only works for a lord but 
also has wide American experience of gracious 
living has gone to the waitresses’ heads here like 
vodka, and there are stories of meals arriving 
at our Union Jack bedecked table in the hotel's | 
restaurant in well under fifty minutes from the | 
time of ordering. | 

I ought to explain that Mr. Churchill struck | 
what he himself described as a blow for freedom 
on arrival by insisting on being transferred from 
the Ukraine Hotel to the National, where he has 
received a more or less ceremonial call from Mr, 
Guy Burgess—a magnanimous gesture to a visitor 
from a resident who now usually waits to be called 
upon, the next most visited sight in Moscow after 
Lenin’s tomb. 

Whether our hosts will be as pleased with our 
work once some of the more imaginatively jingois- 
tic feature writers have got out their little hatchets 
I rather doubt. | remember that the wounds in- | 
flicted on Soviet self-esteem by some members of 
the press corps (who then as now had been | 
granted unlimited visas and no censorship for the ( 
Foreign Ministers’ conference in 1947) were still 
raw and bleeding five years later. Some of 
the present party are clearly not going to be se- 
duced by caviare, sucking pig, boeuf stroganoff, 
Kievsky cutlets, the best ice-cream in the world 
and cracking good Georgian brandy into telling 
their millions of readers that Russian food is fit 
to eat. 

On the whole it looks as though if anything is 
moving at all it is moving slowly. The only expert 
discussions that the top talkers have agreed upon 
launching are those on cultural exchanges (I 
brought a copy of the American edition of Lolita 
with me to read on the plane which Mr. Ralph 
Murray, our cultural representative, ought lo 
accept gratefully as providing a good start in any 
campaign for taking Muscovites’ minds off Little 
Nell), and it does not look as though Mr. Khrush- 
chev is likely to budge an inch over Berlin, except 
in return for very handsome concessions. It 's 2 
true, of course, that the Russians could do with 
some long-term credits from the West—and 4s 
they are not forthcoming from the United States 
they would come in handy from Britain—to pro 
vide plant and processes that would help the 
chemical industry here to catch up with the rest of Fi 
the vast industrial programme. But the Russians 9 
could do without them if it came to the pinch, and 
they hold good enough cards in central Europe 
not to have to pay too highly for handouts of this 
sort. 

So far Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has made one speech 
at the Embassy dinner that has gone unreported 
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and unnoticed, and was publicly snubbed at the 
Embassy reception the next evening when Mr. 
Khrushchev, fresh from demanding a summit con- 
ference rather than a meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters, asked him how he justified his position and 
what problem he had ever solved. Poor Mr. Lloyd 
could only answer that he would provide a list 
next day. Meanwhile he tags dutifully along at 
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Mr. Macmillan’s heels: when they were trotted 
smartly through the museum galleries at Moscow 
University the other day his nods and smiles at 
geological specimens in glass cases on either side 
were reflected from a thousand polished facets of 
jasper, beryl, agate, malachite, and chrysoprase. 
Perhaps the Russians think that he looks a real lord 
too. Or at any rate the very model of a life peer. 


After the Flood in France 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


VERYONE knows the illusions of high tide. The 
Se billows grandly into every creek and 
threatens the dustbins of your seaside boarding- 
house. There is no difficulty about landing or em- 
barking. You can step into the lifeboat from the 
bandstand. The tide goes down. The rocks appear 
and the seaweed. Where you thought the ocean 
ruled there is a long breakwater which comes to 
an end in shallow water through which you can 
paddle for a quarter of a mile. 

The water of French politics is dropping rapidly 
and we will soon be paddling again. In the early 
summer the whole Algerian war disappeared 
under the spring tide of May 13. The defeatists, it 
seemed, had invented a rebellion where there were 
only a few outlaws. Grammar-school boys and 
university students had solved the problems which 
had puzzled us so, by throwing the archives out 
of the windows of the Government-General. We 
have learned better since. But in France we had 
still the high tide—of the referendum .and the 
election, of the presidential election and the presi- 
dential inauguration. In between, however, the 
Budget came thrusting up with consequences for 
all of us, and now we are getting back to the 
things which worry all administrations, once the 
bucentaur is back in dock. 

Did ex-servicemen block the roadway under 
the Third Republic when somebody interfered 
with their pensions? Was it the same thing under 
the Fourth? Is it the same under the Fifth? Yes. 
Is diminishing or vanished overtime a problem 
that comes back to the housewife and thence to 
the shopkeeper, and so on back to the factory? 
Yes, and only the very philosophic find comfort 
that it is worse in Germany or Belgium or the 
United Kingdom. Have the intelligence service 
and the diplomatic service got publicly involved 
in an entanglement of telephone wires at a foreign 
capital? Yes. Such things have happened before. 
Is the war in Algeria still going on? It is and 
Colonel Godard, chief of security, has just said 
it will certainly be finished at the end of the year, 
which makes the present one so like each of the 
past four that soon everybody will begin to feel 
quite at home in it. 

The fact is that only the very high-minded felt 
quite happy surf-bathing on the spring tide. There 
is a lot of virtue in the grim reality, which at least 
removes the ritual obligation of bogus argument, 
before you can start talking about what is really 
g0ing on. 

While the Minister for Information, loyal to the 
death, has asserted that President and Premier and 
UNR (the Gaullist but not necessarily de Gaulle’s 
party) are all in agreement and the UNR and the 
Algerian deputies have in turn declared they are 


Paris 


in full agreement, the organisations which made 
the coup d'état in Algiers have come out with 
comments about the Government and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic that differ scarcely at all 
from those they used to make about the govern- 
ments of the Fourth Republic. Their programme, 
they have said in so many words, is the extermina- 
tion or total surrender of the rebels. Since they 
consider this body, which already has 80,000 dead 
men marching in its ranks, as a small body of 
outlaws, paid killers and agents of foreign govern- 
ments, and therefore politically insignificant, the 
issue is beginning to clarify and the day may yet 
come when the Paris government is able to state 
quite frankly that it differs from them. President 
de Gaulle is at least very careful not to deny that 
he differs as his unfortunate predecessors in 
authority did when pressed. It is a great deal better 
to have the nude aridity of Algiers ideas exhibited 
than to battle with the vapours of ‘integration. 

In France itself old enemies are coming to light. 
Having achieved the substantial success of knock- 
ing 20 per cent. off the Communist vote last 
November, the victors at the polls seemed to 
prefer to keep their eyes on the ten Communist 
deputies who survived rather than look at the still 
very impressive figure of Communist voters. With 
the changed municipal electoral law they hope to 
clear the Communists out of the mairies too, but 
it is, meanwhile, undeniable that the Communists 
are making a very solid showing at the various 
by-elections that have occurred. There have been 
several for county councils and three for seats in 
the Assembly, where technical faults found by the 
constitutional commission had invalidated the 
elections of last November. The unseated deputies 





‘Quite right, sir ! Can't spoil a ship for £35,000,000 worth of tar!’ 
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are certain of re-election and the main interest of 
the majority is in showing its anger at having to 
go back to the polls to reaffirm their opinion (in 
favour of an MRP deputy and two Conservative 
Independents). But while the other defeated parties 
(and notably the ‘Gaullists’) have done badly, 
since there is not much point in reaffirming your 
support for a lost cause, the Communists have in 
all three cases voted more strongly than before. 
Since the abstentions had risen more than 50 per 
cent. the Communist percentage of the total vote 
has gone up sharply for even a small absolute 
increase. 

In other words, there is no panic in the Com- 
munist ranks. This fortress of the Marxist faith is 
still there unconquered, with only a minor loss of 
outposts. It is extremely important that this should 
be made clear, for in adapting herself to the 
Common Market and confirming the stabilisation 
of the franc, France is likely to pass through a 
period of difficult economic and social adjustment 
as President de Gaulle has already told the nation. 
The present weakness of the Socialists may prove 
very serious. 

The municipal elections are on the horizon and 
these are of much more than local importance, for 
the delegates of the thirty-nine thousand munici- 
pal councils of France choose the senators, and 
the Senate, under the new constitution, has re- 
covered equality of rights in matters of law- 
making with the Assembly. This is a matter that 
has received little attention. The old Senate of the 
Third Republic was one of the great organs of the 
State, able to fight the Assembly on a footing of 
equality once a general election had sunk back a 
year or eighteen months into the past. The UNR 
has persuaded the Government to revise the muni- 
cipal election law in a manner from which it hopes 
much good—-for itself. But then the Socialists and 
Radicals had hoped much good for themselves 
from the return to single-member constituencies 
and they were disappointed. The voting will at 
least record the shift of opinion since devaluation, 
abolition of subsidies and increase of taxes. The 
senatorial elections of two months later may be 
the occasion for some well-known men eliminated 
from the Assembly to return to the councils of the 
nation in the Upper House. The Senate may well 
turn out to be the House of the ebb-tide as the 
Assembly is that of the flood—and the Govern- 
ment may well be very pleased that it is so. 
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With Gaitskell Through Durham 


By 


R. MACMILLAN’S tour of the North-East went 

from Tees to Wear to Tyne: Mr. Gaitskell’s 
from Wear to Tyne to Tees. Some commentators 
allege that is the only difference between the two 
political pilgrimages. As one of the very few 
reporters to trail both routes with both tribunes 
of the people, I disagree. For instance, Mr. 
Macmillan never wore a hat. Much was made of 
this Spartan forbearance by his entourage. Per- 
sonally, | do not think it was due to any superior 
thickness of skull, but simply that top, or topper, 
people insist on using their right hand to raise 
their hat when they meet a lady, or a group of 
gentlemen with a lady, and cannot therefore shake 
hands at the same time. And every palm rubbed 
against palm, according to public relations ad- 
visers, is in some mysterious way more likely to 
attract a vote than a mere wave of a hat. I noticed, 
however, that Mr. Macmillan wore a snug brown 
check cap inside his car. Mr. Gaitskell, on the 
other hand, wore a trilby with a rather gay devil- 
may-care twist to the brim. He put it on and 
took it off according to the weather. 

This may not be an important difference (but, 
at a time when the beginning of the end of the 
cold war is being confidently attributed to Mr. 
Macmillan’s Moscow white fur hat, such details 
should perhaps not go unrecorded). And it was 
not the only difference. Mr. Macmillan preserved 
throughout the cold, yellowing imperturbability 
of a frost-bitten peach or a Zen Buddhist sage. 
At least so far as the accompanying reporters were 
concerned. He affected to be oblivious of their 
existence—however breathily they eavesdropped, 
however flashily they photographed, he carried 
on the pretence that he was Haroun El Rashid 
alone with the carpet-sellers in the bazaar. 
Several times he turned on his heel and walked 
almost head-on into my cigarette-holder without 
batting an eyelid. Only once did he forget himself. 
In a Sunderland shipyard, an eager cameraman 
walked backwards into the arc of a rotating arm 
on some giant machine. Mr. Macmillan’s eyes 
popped like organ stops. ‘Hey there, watch out!’ 
he commanded. ‘Damn fool thing to do,’ he mut- 
tered under his breath. The grinning cameraman 
snapped the Prime Minister’s stern grimace while 
the lethal arm grazed by the lens of his camera. 

Mr. Gaitskell could never quite conceal his 
consciousness that he was on show. He was some- 
how both nervous and determined at once—like 
a man treading a path through a minefield. He 
could not stop recognising the newspapermen 
who had been with him all day and nodding and 
chatting to them in a neighbourly way. When 
he visited a technical school, he was obviously 
worried that he was intruding on everybody's 
privacy. ‘I'm terribly sorry,” he would say to 
some boy who was beaming his face in half at 
the thought of being reproduced across two 
columns in the local paper, ‘I’m terribly sorry, 
but I'm afraid we have to do this. Do you mind 
if we just look as if we were discussing this ex- 
periment of yours for a moment?’ 

In the press conferences which punctuated his 
travels, Mr. Gaitskell made no headlines. But he 
was impressive by his very lack of conceit about 
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his own impressiveness. When he said that he was 
there ‘not to show myself but to see for myself,’ 
he was speaking half the truth. And when he 
added that he supposed nevertheless that ‘it might 
help if people do in fact see me,’ he was almost 
adding up the truth to 90 per cent. The press, 
professional experts in what interests people, 
the occasional frustration of Mr. 
Gaitskell’s advisers at some of his perversely un- 
newsworthy activities. He seemed genuinely 
interested in looking over that chilly, unpopulated 
warehouse near Gateshead. Mr. Gaitskell must 
surely have realised that patting barricades of 
Heinz beans and smiling at skyscrapers of Mars 
bars would never copy or win votes. 
Nevertheless, he allowed his inspection of the 
warehouse to take up some hours in the middle 
of a tightly packed schedule. 

On Mr. Macmillan’s tour, Lady Dorothy acted 
as a kind of reserve regiment which mopped up 
pockets of publicity missed by the Prime Minister 
in his forward blitz. Mrs. Gaitskell did not refuse 
to act as official scavenger to the procession. It 
just obviously did not occur to her that this might 
be conceived as a human being’s role. She was 
interested in anything which was interesting, and 
polite about anything which was not. Her off-the- 
cuff remarks on what she did to see 
through the scrum would have made a most enter- 
taining and lively sound track to the three days 
of more or less dumb-show. 

Perhaps the most noticeable difference between 
the two tours was not in what Mr. Gaitskell or 
Mr. Macmillan said to people but in what people 
said to them. The Prime Minister exposed him- 
self to the swopping of genial nonsense with 
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‘You’rRE not Speaker yet, you 
know.’ Thus, not long since, Mr. 
Bevan, crushing Sir Godfrey 
Nicholson out of existence with 
one well-placed snarl. Sir God- 
frey must have a pin-striped soul; 
he is capable of depths of pom- 
posity that are scarcely credible. 
Ever and anon he can be seen 
rising to put some magisterially 
superfluous point about the 
proper conduct of the House and 
its Members (whence Mr. Bevan’s 
retort). Perhaps, politically 
speaking, Sir Godfrey's knight- 
hood was on the HP, and he is still paying off the 
instalments of ‘political and public services.’ 

You should have heard him on Tuesday, when 
Mr. Mayhew sought leave, as they say, to intro- 
duce a Bill limiting the advertisements on com- 
mercial television to the beginning and end of 
programmes. Mr. Mayhew had his fun with the 
advertisements for scalp lotion that are apt to 
interrupt Westerns just as the Indians are pre- 
paring to attack; though Members of Parliament 
delivering haymakers in all directions, as Mr. 
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nameless bystanders in a way which must have 
been unique in British politics. What can the 
most powerful man in Britain say to someone 
who materialises out of a High Street doorway 
with jaw agape and hand outstretched? ‘Good 
luck. .. . Thank you very much... . Glad to 
meet you.’ What can the obscure voter reply? 
‘God bless you, sir. . . . Good Juck. . . . Glad 
to meet you, sir.’ On the only occasion a man 
did attempt to seize this rare constitutional privi- 
lege and wrest personal redress from the Queen’s 
First Minister, Mr. Macmillan shied like a horse 
treading on a firework and made vague pawing 
motions of self-defence. In his contacts with 
workers on the job, Mr. Macmillan asked only 
the questions of a television interviewer who is 
filling in time. Mr. Gaitskell was never approached 
to right any individual wrongs. He, too, put his 
share of pointless queries and received his share 
of pointless replies. But Mr. Macmillan was 
always seen as the official champion of those who 
never had it so good—Santa Claus collecting 
testimonials from satisfied customers. Mr. Gait- 
skell was cast by circumstance in the role of 
Robin Hood—the outlaw chief who is the focus 
for all grievances. Everywhere the nagging fear 
of the dole brought men to him aching to be re- 
assured that the past could not repeat itself. 
Neither of the two politicians looked or sounded 
as if he represented Government by the People. 
But Mr. Macmillan undoubtedly was Govern- 
ment of the People, while Mr. Gaitskell might 
just turn out to be Government for the People. 
The voters of Britain realised that politics was 
the art of the possible long before the aphorism 
was invented. Though the Conservative leader 
now lords it over endless acres of newsprint in 
Moscow while the Labour leader farms only a 
few square feet of type in Durham, who can 
be sure which will reap the bigger harvest in the 
autumn? 


Commentary 


Mayhew was, must not introduce statements 
which would lend both point and amusement to 
their arguments if they were true, but which suffer 
from the trifling disability that they are not. It 
is not true that the only programmes on ITV 
uninterrupted by commercials are the religious 
programmes and Free Speech (‘the Lord God and 
the Lord Boothby,’ as Mr. Mayhew said), for this 
is also true of the schools programme, the News, 
Roving Report, What the Papers Say, It Can 
Happen Tomorrow, Right to Reply, We Want 
an Answer, Success Story and Look In, and it is 
not true that the first advertisement on ITV was 
in the middle of a crime programme and showed 
the Editor of the Daily Mail, for it was in a variely 
programme and showed a young lady brushing 
her teeth. 

Still, Mr. Mayhew had his fun, as I say, and 
then came Mr. Noel-Baker, junior, to have his. 
A Bill introduced under the ten-minute rule cat 
have only one speaker apart from its sponsor, 
and he must oppose it. So when Mr. Noel-Baker 
rose, the Speaker asked whether he was against 
the Bill. Mr. Noel-Baker gravely replied that he 
was and, when he was given leave to proceed, 
declared that he was against the Bill because it 
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didn’t go far enough. He had the ‘warmest sym- 
pathy’ with the Bill’s objects, he explained, but 
thought a general inquiry into advertising as a 
whole was due. With his tongue firmly in his 
cheek, and deploying a great deal of skill, Mr. 
Noel-Baker danced on the tightrope of order, 
introducing into his speech such fascinating stuff 
as his allegation about Fabulous Pink Camay 
(‘You'll be a little lovelier each daaaaaay, if you 
gerous soap, in fact, contains a chemical which 
gives many people dermatitis.’ Of course, strictly 
speaking, Mr. Noel-Baker was stretching the rule 
further than it would go; but it was all good clean 
fun and nobody objected. Except Sir Godfrey 
Nicholson, as I say, who rose to declare that Mr. 
Noel-Baker had abused the procedure of the 
House, and been guilty of insincerity, and good- 
ness only knows what. His speech in the Strauss 
privilege case was a notable contribution; but a 
finer example of the House taking itself with 
over-extravagant seriousness than his remarks on 
this occasion you could not hope to see, and I 
think Mr. Bevan was understating his case; Sir 
Godfrey is not Speaker yet, and retire Mr. Morri- 
son how he will, I think he never will be. 

Nor was pomposity lacking in the Prime Minis- 
ter last Thursday, when he intervened in the 
foreign affairs debate with the news that Mafeking 
had been relieved. Mr. Gaitskell has been criti- 
cised for pointing out, when he rose to welcome 
the Cyprus settlement, that is involved a swingeing 
defeat for the Government's entire Cyprus policy. 
He got a dusty answer. ‘He never has been, and 
never will be, able to rise to the level of great 
events,’ said Mr. Macmillan, and thereby demon- 
strated that he, at any rate, is, and always will 
be, able to sink below it. The only entirely in- 
controvertible facts about Cyprus, with the 
exception of those dealing with its geographical 
position, are that at the end of four and a half 
years of hate, misery and bloody murder the 
Cyprus problem was settled (if indeed it has been 
settled) by the Greek and Turkish Governments 
on terms which mean that everything that the 
Government has been saying for years about what 
would, and what would not, be acceptable as a 
solution for Cyprus has been falsified, which 
mean that the British position is going to be a 
good deal less satisfactory in any case than it 
could have been if the Government had behaved 
rather more intelligently all those years ago, and 
which mean that the Macmillan Plan, in particu- 
lar, so recently announced as offering the only 
real hope of peace in Cyprus, has been made an 
even greater nonsense than its originator made it. 

Yet when Mr. Gaitskell (who, after all, gets 
£3,000 a year for leading Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition) ventures upon a mild word of admonition 
along these lines, Mac the Hat, Hero of Suez, 
Victor of Cyprus, Conqueror of Iraq, Lord of 
Cuba, Freeman of Thurso, has the almighty 
nerve to talk about rising to the level of great 
events. I think it is high time to ask whether the 
present Government has now come to believe, 
along with its apparent conviction that it has 
been placed by some Divine disposition beyond 
the possibility of error, that any criticism of its 
actions constitutes a crime akin in its gravity to 
treason, murder, rape, blasphemy and forgetting 
to pass the port widdershins. The Labour Party 
is unpatriotic if it criticises one of the Govern- 
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ment’s efforts in the larger lunacy before it starts, 
because that would be inflaming the situation. 
It is unpatriotic if it criticises the operation while 
troops are involved, because that would be stab- 
bing the boys in the back. It is unpatriotic if it 
says anything while negotiations are proceeding 
with a view to extricating the Government from 
its own mess, because this might be prejudicing a 
successful outcome. And then, when another 
crushing humiliation has been inflicted upon the 
Government, and somersaults are being turned 
on a scale that Harry Pollitt never dreamed of, 
Mr. Gaitskell is unable ‘to rise to the level of 
great events’ because he cannot forbear pointing 
out that the Prime Minister has been eating his 
own words in such haste and such quantity that 
there are bits of his indigestible meal still clinging 
to his moustache. May I ask when the Labour 
Party is permitted to criticise the Government? 
Perhaps between 2.30 and 2.45 on the third August 
Saturday in alternate Leap Years? Or shall we just 
agree instead that the Prime Minister does not 
scorn, on occasion, to hand out some of the 
ripest humbug ever delivered within the precincts 
of the House of Commons, which is saying a good 
deal. For my part, I cannot see that Mr. Gaitskell 
could well have done less, and he might indeed 
have done a good deal more without risking the 
charge, at any rate from me, that he was being 
‘unstatesmanlike.’ 

That charge, I am sure, I will never bring 
against Mr. Creech Jones. I suppose there will be 
general agreement, at any rate among those who 
have heard him, that Mr. Creech Jones is, with 
the single exception of Sir Bernard Docker, the 
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worst public speaker in the world. Mr. Mencken 
said that President Harding's oratorical style (‘On 
the question of the logical content of Dr. Hard- 
ing’s harangue of last Friday I do not presume to 
have views’) reminded him of a string of wet 
sponges. Mr. Creech Jones's prose is rather more 
like a collection of very old face-flannels: limp, 
threadbare, colourless and for all practical pur- 
poses useless. He staggers from cliché to cliché, 
from um to er, from sentence without verb to 
sentence . without noun, from peroration to 
peroration; and the pity of it is that the occasion 
of his speaking this week was just such a one as 
needed a first-rate opener on the Opposition 
Front Bench. The subject was conditions in the 
prisoners and detention-camps of Kenya, and 
more than one Labour speaker mentioned the 
Waters Tribunal now about to start work in 
Edinburgh. If the whole majesty of Parliament 
can—rightly—be deployed to force an inquiry 
into what happened to one boy in Thurso, why can 
it not bring about an investigation into the far 
graver allegations made against some prison 
officers, European and African, in Kenya? Mrs. 
Castle, in the sort of speech Mr. Creech Jones 
should have made but did not, quoted sworn 
affidavits of charges that call for the most rigorous 
investigation, The reply is that they have been, 
or are being, investigated. And nobody, not even 
Mr. James Johnson, in as admirable a speech as 
I have heard there for months, managed to get 
into some of the heads opposite the fact that the 
investigations in question virtually ignore the rule 
that none shall be judge in his own cause. 
TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


I SEE THAT the Chairman of 
the AEU, Mr. W. J. Carron, 
in trying to order back the 
men striking at Ford’s against 
the employment of one non- 
& trade unionist, had some harsh 
things to say about ‘those un- 
eee 4 principled workpeople who 
accept wages and conditions negotiated by the 
organised workers and their trade unions but will 
not contribute towards trade unions.’ This argu- 
ment is at the best of times mean and petty, but 
at the moment it is footling. For one thing, there 
are plenty of workpeople who are prevented by 
the ‘conditions negotiated by the organised 
workers’ from working as hard as they would like 
and therefore forced to ‘accept wages’ lower than 
they could otherwise earn. For another, work- 
people are often thrown out of work because two 
trade unions cannot agree on which should do 
what work. And for a third, many workpeople, 
trade unionists and others, get higher wages and 
better conditions than those ‘negotiated by the 
trade unions.’ Indeed, one union leader, Sir Tom 
O’Brien, recently complained of the wage increase 
that had been given by the Commercial Television 
people without consulting his union. Are the 
workpeople who accept these increases all ‘un- 
principled,’ I wonder? 
* * * 
MR. VICTOR FRANK On our letters page raises some 
further points about the Pasternak poem in the 


Daily Mail. It occurs to me that the Mail corre- 
spondent'’s story contains one major implausibility. 
Pasternak is a brilliant translator and has turned 
many English works into Russian. Is it conceiv- 
able that he would pass over a Russian version of 
his poem for publication in Britain knowing that 
it would be at the mercy of one of ‘the best poetry 
translators available in London yesterday’? Surely 
he would have made careful arrangements for its 
translation before allowing it to leave his posses- 
sion. On the other hand, if the poem were in- 
tended for a Russian friend in Paris it would be 
perfectly natural to send the original text by the 
hand of a friendly English journalist. Perhaps it 
is asking too much for some explanation in the 
Mail itself, but it is depressing to learn that no 
national newspaper (apart from the Daily 
Worker) should have published a word of Paster- 
nak’s side of the argument. 
* * . 


I WROTE LAST WEEK that a miracle would have 
been needed to bring about ‘a speedy, final and 
complete agreement’ on Cyprus. There was a 
‘speedy’ agreement ali right, but it was only, as 
the important phrase put it, ‘the agreed founda- 
tion for the final settlement.’ And although many 
people gave the impression that everything had 
been settled, there is still, as Peter Benenson points 
out on another page, a Jot to be done before com- 
plete agreement is reached. I hope the Govern- 
ment was right to rush things. There were obvious 
advantages in getting an agreement before the 
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Count all these and many other 
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Prime Minister left for Moscow and while rela- 
tions between the Greeks and Turks were so good. 
But it might have been better even at the expense 
of delay to do some serious and detailed negotiat- 
ing with Archbishop Makarios instead of leaving 
most things to be settled later, when there may be 
much less good will about than there was last 
week. As its own contribution to the preservation 
of a friendly atmosphere the Government has 
been wise to suppress the pamphlet The Back- 
ground to Cyprus which was issued by the Con- 
servative Research Department last Monday. The 
pamphlet contains criticism of Archbishop 
Makarios and the Greek Government, and was in 
fact right on the old party line. Unfortunately, 
until too late, nobody in the Department noticed 
that the party line had changed. 


* * * 


1 SEE THAT Superintendent Herbert Hannam, of 
Bodkin Adams fame (if fame is the word) has 
been giving his recipe for a good policeman. His 
first ingredient is courage, which seems unexcep- 
tionable; but the precise type of courage which 
Superintendent Hannam finds so essential seems 
a little odd. It is ‘the courage to do things the 
law forbids.’ I must say that after the Towpath 
case and the Adams case I had my doubts as to 
how far Superintendent Hannam was a really 
good policeman. But I am sure he has always been 
courageous—and for that matter consistent. 
* * * 
ONE WOULD EXPECT a Times leading article called 
‘Quis Custodiet?’ to be a rather ponderous exercise 
in political philosophy, and one called ‘Academic 
Integrity’ to be an examination of the issues of 
principle involved in academic loyalty oaths or in 
government interference in education. In fact both 
the articles in question were about the Reading 
University diamond hoax. I can understand The 
Times’s irritation at being so badly taken in by it, 
but common prudence if nothing else should have 
prevented it at one and the same time from living 
up to its old nickname of ‘Auntie,’ and from giving 
the impression that the sort of things it feels 
strongly about these days are whether or not lies 
should be told in hoaxes and whether or not pro- 
fessors should participate in undergraduate rags. 
The Times’s fulminations about ‘the dignity—and 
above all the integrity’ of professorial chairs, and 
admonitions to the governing body of the 
University to clear up ‘this discreditable affair,’ 
have unfortunately obscured from it the central 
point in the whole business. This, as Mr. Christo- 
pher Hollis pointed out to me, is whether or not 
the joke was funny. It was not; but The Times 
has almost succeded in making it look as if it was. 
* * * 

THERE CAN HAVE BEEN few books which have been 
so widely discussed and so little read as Lolita. 
But no one so far seems to have noticed it has 
an odd literary ancestor in Christopher Isher- 
wood’s Seascape With Figures. Isherwood’s book, 
too, was not published in Britain, or indeed any- 
where in the original form. But in his autobio- 
graphy Lions and Shadows (published in 1938) he 
Outlines the plot he intended to use. It had two 
central episodes in common with Lolita. A medical 
Student and a rich athlete are both in love with a 
fourteen-year-old girl, and the novel ends with the 
defeated student killing the athlete with a poker. 
According to Isherwood, ‘this last episode would 
have to be written as almost pure farce.’ The book 
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was finally sent to two publishers, both of whom 
rejected it. One said that it had ‘a certain literary 
delicacy, but lacked sufficient punch.’ Isherwood 
comments—‘a pretty damning verdict, when your 
story ends with a murder.’ Certainly no publisher 
has yet said that about Lolita. 


Republic 
By PETER 


S the agreement on Cyprus ‘almost a miracle’? 
Will it work? Was it worth so many lives to 
achieve it? Is the British Government's ‘about- 
turn’ justified? These are the foremost of many 
questions raised by the London Conference. 
To date nothing has been finally agreed; what 
has happened is that a series of good intentions 
have been expressed by the three governments 
and the leaders of the two communities con- 
cerned. The only possible exception, the only pro- 
visions which have any detail, are those relating 
to the retained British bases. As the Republic of 
Cyprus is not yet in being and no one can lawfully 
take its name in vain, the constitutional value of 
this guarantee of British sovereignty is negligible. 
For once the lawyers and the soldiers can join 
hands: the first government of the new Republic 
would be fully within its rights to demand the 
evacuation of both British bases. If for a moment 
one supposes that Archbishop Makarios might 
die within the next twelve months and someofit 
else were elected President—or if, which is still on 
the cards, the Ethnarch reverted to ecclesiastical 
affairs much in the way that de Gaulle retired to 
Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises—then one can easily 
foresee the circumstances in which that piece of 
paper, initialled last week, would be denounced. 
Many people have been anxious to represent 
the so-called Round Table Conference in London 
as a triumph of the Prime Minister’s policy. 
Regrettably, the circumstances which produced 
the much-heralded ‘agreement’ illustrate the 
failure of British Middle Eastern policy. For 
Cyprus cannot be looked at through the telescope 
as an isolated island; for better or worse it always 
has been and always will be an integral part of 
the Middle East. In 1878 it was leased to Britain 
to act as a shield in front of the Nile Delta; in 
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TALKING OF Lolita (or That Book, as the Daily 
Express would say) I hear that one West End 
afternoon drinking club has invented a Lolita 
cocktail. It consists of a large jigger of fifty- 
year-old brandy and a small shot of twelve-year- 
old champagne. PHAROS 


in Danger 


BENENSON 


two World Wars it was a base for British troops; 
in 1956 it was the jumping-off ground for the 
attack on Suez; last year it was the air base for 
the paratroops sent to Jordan. 
The four miserable, bloodstained years which 
have just passed were not the product of some 
aberration in Britain's relatively liberal colonial 
policy; they were the direct result of the evacua- 
tion of the Suez base in 1954. Military needs were 
construed to dictate political repression. In 1958 
Britain lost another Middle Eastern base—Iraq. 
Kassim’s pro-Communist revolution has brought 
in its train another sharp turn in the sinuous 
history of Cyprus. When by last October the 
true nature of Iraq’s regime became apparent to 
Turkey, when rumours of growing Kurdish dis- 
content and increasing Russian activity in Persia 
reached Ankara, there was one of those swift 
reappraisals of policy which the Turk never finds | 
agonising. The logic of the situation, an iron ring 
of Communist countries, required the re-estab- 
Mishment of friendly relations with Greece, her 
one pro-Western neighbour—for realistic Turks 
are not inclined to rely on the longevity of the 
Shah of Persia. 
Since November the Turkish Government has | 
excelled itself in demonstrating its willingness to | 
meet the Greeks over Cyprus more than half- 
way. It has already emerged that Mr. Zorlu was | 
the man who pressed for Cyprus to be given 
independence within three months of the London 
initialling. If the full story of the last negotiations 
ever comes out, it will be found that Mr. Menderes 
and Mr. Zorlu were even more helpful within the 
private talks. The Zurich Agreement, which is 
the basis of the present atmosphere of relative 
goodwill, was drawn up almost as fast as the | 
draftsmen could write. The fact that none of the 
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architects of that agreement had ever been to 
Cyprus facilitated their task. 

It is easy enough to pick holes in any constitu- 
tion--that great model, the American Constitu- 
tion, is full of gaps and apparent contradictions. 
MPs can take endless time in demonstrating 
why the Zurich Agreement cannot work out in 
practice. No dyarchy can possibly function 
without determination to make it work and com- 
plete mtutual confidence—even the New Hebrides 
Condominium between Britain and France has 
produced a series of niggling squabbles. On the 
other hand, complicated and seemingly unwork- 
able legal provisions are nothing like the obstacle 
in the Levant that they would be in other poli- 
tical climates. As an example, the Communist 
Party is outlawed in Greece, but it functions with 
considerable success under another name. Turkey 
has a constitution which was drawn by a galaxy 
of liberal lawyers, but no organisation hostile 
to the existing government has ever functioned 
without grave interruption. 

The great question is whether that determina- 
tion to work together, which eventually overcame 
the Greek Cypriots’ objections in London last 
week, will last. Its root is a deep and real fear 
of Communism shared alike by the Greek and 
Turkish Governments, communicated to the 
leaders of the Turkish Cypriot community and 
inborn in the Cyprus Ethnarchy. Hence the 
extraordinary constitutional provisions which 
give the elected majority of the Assembly no 
control over the Executive and no final right to 
legislate. Even if the extreme Left gains power, 
none of the contracting parties has the least inten- 
tion of allowing them to wield it. There is no 
absolute reason why the Communists should gain 
a majority at present, but one has the feeling 
that the Ethnarchy and its Right-wing supporters 
will be inclined to let the Assembly elections go 
by default in the knowledge that with President 
and Cabinet they retain the whip-hand. If the 
Left does get a majority by default, there would 
be considerable difficulty in restraining its agita- 
tion for constitutional reform—and in the process 
of that reform all the bases might disappear. 

Despite frequent stumbling on the precipice 
edge, due more to differences of personality than 
of policy, it is likely that a constitution and a 
working arrangement with Britain will be signed 
within six months. During this time the pressures 
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on both sides to make the constitution work will 
undoubtedly increase. The extent of subterranean 
Communism in Turkey, rarely admitted, is as 
widespread as it was in Chiang Kai-shek’s China. 
In Greece the EDA Party will make further poli- 
tical capital out of the government's arbitrary 
detention of so many of its opponents long after 
the detainees in Cyprus have been released. What 
has happened in Cyprus is not a miracle or any- 
thing like it; the progress made towards peace 
is the consequence of the threat of war outside 
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the island. It is a hasty compromise reached under 
external duress. That among the Greek Cypriot 
community there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
with its terms is daily becoming clearer. If there 
is sufficient financial aid to buffer the island’s 
economy against the coming slump the likelihood 
is that the Zurich plan will work only so long 
as the duress continues. Once the pressure is 
removed it really would be a miracle if it stood 
up against the jealousies and hatred which have 
been sown in Cyprus. 


Up and Down on the Farm 


By JACK DONALDSON 


EBRUARY is the month for the annual bargain- 
| ie between the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the leaders of the farming community. Since last 
February's Review of Prices and Guarantees there 
have been three major changes: first, the credit 
squeeze is off, second the Small Farmers’ Scheme 
is on, and third, and perhaps most important, the 
production of milk has fallen from a most embar- 
rassing surplus to no more than a comfortable 
sufficiency. This last and unexpected development 
has itself three causes: first, the weather, which 
may use its influence to the opposite effect next 
season; second, the price differential with beef, 
which has encouraged dairy farmers to put a beef 
bull on their cows and has led to an abrupt rise 
in the price of dairy cattle, reflecting, if not a 
shortage, at least a sharp diminution in supply; 
and thirdly, a distinct rise (of about | per cent.) in 
the consumption of liquid milk, stimulated, it 
must be supposed, by the advertising efforts.of the 
Milk Marketing Board, and thought probably to 
reflect a more or less permanent change in habits. 
These three factors, combined with the shadow 
of an election, will set the background for the 
talks now taking place. 

One may suppose that the Minister will with- 
stand the normal Treasury pressure for maximum 
cuts this year. (Under the 1957 Act, cuts must not 
exceed 2} per cent. of the total figure of subsidies 
and guarantees, or 4 per cent. in respect of any 
single commodity, after allowances have been 
made for increased costs.) The prospect of the 
election must influence him, as must the fact that 
the £6 million which he expects to pay out to 








small farmers during this year is to be found 
from the total sum paid to all farmers, and 
amounts, from the point of view of the rest of 
the farming community, to a reduction in their 
subsidy. He will be influenced, too, by an 
expected saving of something like £40 million 
in the actual, as opposed to the estimated, dis- 
bursements in the current year. For these two 
reasons a maximum cut of 24 per cent. is unlikely. 
But there is a case for a discouraging cut in the 
egg subsidy (Id. a dozen off?) and a severe cut in 
the wheat (Is. a cwt. off?). The weather has not 
affected hens as it has cows, and there is no sign 
of any halt in the rise in egg-production. In spite 
of a cut last February of I3d. a dozen, production 
has risen steadily this year. This year for the first 
time, too, the plight of the small farmer will not 
be admissible as an argument. 

There seems no reason to try and persuade 
anyone to grow wheat except under the best condi- 
tions. In general those who need to grow wheat to 
suit their rotations are farming land which is 
capable of producing heavy yields. The present 
arrangement gives an unnecessarily high profit to 
the grower on strong Jand, and persuades the man 
on lighter land to grow wheat when he might better 
grow barley. The final beneficiary here is apt to 
be the miller, who buys home-grown wheat partly 
out of patriotism, but partly too because owing to 
the subsidy the grower is prepared to sell at or 
below the cost of production, at which price the 
home product can compete commercially with 
the better-grade wheats which are in plentiful 
supply from abroad. As long as the effect of the 
subsidy is to enable farmers to sell, at less than the 
cost of production, wheat which without it they 
would not have grown, it is inherent in the situa- 
tion that part of it at least becomes a hidden sub- 
sidy to the buyers. The millers’ profits over the 
last few years should induce even the most laisser- 
faire of governments to reconsider the position. 

In order to avoid a swing back into milk pro- 
duction it would certainly be sensible to make at 
least a token reduction in the guaranteed price of 
milk. The estimated production for this year, 
though agreeably less than last year’s, is still nearly 
5 per cent. over the highest figure that anyone 
thinks we need, which is liquid consumption plus 
25 per cent. As the Milk Marketing Board be- 
lieves that 80 per cent. of the recent fall is due 
to the weather, it is important not to let the down- 
ward trend be reversed. It might be worth adding 
a little more to beef prices to emphasise this point. 
In spite of dwindling supplies from the Argentine 
and the Minister's often expressed confidence in 
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the future of beef, the purely commercial farmer 
still cannot make as much money per acre with 
beef as with milk, and, this year, owing to higher 
market prices, the Government will probably be 
faced with a subsidy bill of less than half what 
was estimated last February. No major changes 
are to be expected in other commodities. The 
sheep population is still growing, but has suffered 
some losses this winter, and the pig industry :s 
still trying to make up its mind exactly on what 
terms it will compete with the Danes. Conse- 
quently, prices will probably be unchanged. 

It seems quite certain that some lowering af the 


total figure must be expected, however, because 
the capital being injected into the industry must 
be made to yield some dividend in the form of 
increased efficiency. Farmers have always com- 
plained of a shortage of capital, and a limited but 
distinct effort is being made by the Government 
to make good some of this shortage. Under the 
Farm Improvements Scheme (1957) £50 million 


was set aside to be injected over ten years, and a 
comparable sum will be used on the Small Far- 
mers’ Scheme. The Minister has just announced a 
scheme for capital grants for horticulturists 
which will use £74 million in the next five years, 
and capital grants for drainage and water-supply 
schemes (since last year for silos also) are running 
at a combined figure of nearly £4 million a year. 
The ending of the credit squeeze, combined with 
this capital injection, gives the farming industry 
its first chance for a hundred years to bring itself 
up to date. Whether it succeeds in seizing this 
opportur’ty will depend on two factors, the wil- 
lingness of the banks to co-operate and the ability 
of the farmers to appreciate opportunity. 

The capital injection is too small to be effective 
by itself, but it should give the farmers and the 
banks the confidence they need. The advantage 
to the banks of the present legislation is that they 
have the assurance of the professional advisers to 
the industry that their customers are making sense. 
Under the Farm Improvements Scheme, the far- 
mer can get a direct grant of one-third the cost of 
improvements, but he has to put up two-thirds 
himself. Under the Small Farmers’ Scheme, he can 
get a direct grant of up to £1,000 without any con- 
tribution from himself. In each case, the scheme 
has to be approved by the Ministry, and, in the case 
of the small farmer, must be a comprehensive 
scheme for the development of the farm as a 
whole. But the better a farm is equipped, the more 
capital is required to exploit it, and there is little 
doubt that nine out of ten beneficiaries under 
either scheme will need more capital as a conse- 
quence of their improved facilities. 

The difficulty is not so much that the banks are 
unreasonably cautious about lending. In general, 
though it is perhaps less true than it was a genera- 
tion ago, the local managers know their men, and, 
if a proper farm development plan can be sub- 
mitted with the backing of the National Advisory 
Service, short-term credit can usually be obtained. 
But what is wanted is medium-term credit, loans 
repayable over five or seven years. Only this will 
Overcome the old-fashioned farmer’s reluctance 
to borrow, and the difficulty here is that the banks 
may allow themselves to be inhibited by their 
own silly fictions. It is a bankers’ fiction, believed 
by no one except bankers, and then only.very 
high-up bankers, that all bank loans are on call. 
Every schoolboy knows that bank advances 
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are thoroughly illiquid and at the smallest sign of 
national difficulty become quite solid. (It was 
commonly believed that Barclays actually owned 
most of the Eastern Counties during the Thirties.) 
Nevertheless, banks are still absurdly reluctant to 
commit themselves to giving short-term loans; in 
practice a year is the longest period any bank 
manager will discuss; they maintain a mystic atti- 
tude to the ‘on call’ status of their advances 
worthy of their colleagues in Erewhon. It is high 
time this attitude was officially abandoned, and 
a good opportunity would be now. Why should 
not the Big Five show their patriotism by support- 
ing the Government in its efforts to help the far- 
mers and announcing that they will lend further 
sums, in addition to the amount of the govern- 
ment grant, on schemes recommended by the 
National Advisory Service, for a period of five 
to seven years, repayable by yearly instalments? 
But supposing the banks play their part as they 
should, are the farmers ready to make use of all 
this help? Too many farmers keep £500 on deposit 
at the bank and are frightened of being ‘in the 


Goodness, 


By RA---LPH 


HIs is a hell of a way to run a railroad. I have 
j pes been in Moscow for nearly a week, and 
I must say that the Russian leaders are not nearly 
sO grown-up as I thought. Yesterday I went to 
take a bath in my hotel, and found that there 
was no plug. 

I finally made the chambermaid understand 
what I wanted, and she went off to fetch one. Or so 
I thought. But in fact she brought back an inter- 
preter, who explained that there were no plugs. 

I wonder how our own woolly-minded Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers explain away the 
fact that in their Socialist paradise there are no 
bath plugs. Ho! Ho! Ho! 

But the resources of civilisation are not ex- 
hausted; I had provided myself before I left with 
a collection of plugs to fit almost any size hole. 
Sir Winston Churchill had told me many years 
ago that there were no plugs in Russian baths, 
and unlike the silly-billies all around me I was 
able to take a bath. We country bumpkins know 
a thing or two. We are steady on parade. 

Ho! Ho! Ho! What a tease! 

Moscow is a very large city, but I do not think 
the people are very well dressed. It is very cold 
here, but many of them do not even have fur 
hats. Perhaps they are not as well off as we are 
always being told by the hacks of the gutter press. 
Certainly they are not as grown-up as my personal 
friend Mr. Macmillan, who is very grown-up in- 
deed. Apart from Sir Winston Churchill, in fact, 
I think he is the most grown-up Prime Minister 
Britain has ever had. He is very grown-up. He is 
also on our side. I like him. 

Our Socialists, who throw up their hands and 
cry ‘gulla-gulla-gulla’ as soon as they face the 
enemy, say that Mr. Gaitskell would make a 
better Prime Minister than Mr. Macmillan. 
Ho! Ho! Ho! Mr. Gaitskell is not even fit to 
be sent out ‘to govern New South Wales.’ He is not 
grown-up. He is a silly-billy. 

Last night, when the talks between Mr. Mac- 
millan and Mr. Khrushchev were finished, Guy 
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red’ even on the most favourable terms. (This is 
more true in the West than in the East.) It is re- 
assuring to see that the leaders of the industry and 
those responsible for advising it have already 
turned their attention to this problem, and today 
the main emphasis of most of the pamphlets, 
articles, lectures and conferences organised for 
the farmer is financial. In the West alone there 
have been two major conferences on farm finances 
in the past six months, while the Advisory Service 
is constantly being asked for speakers on farm 
capital, farm management and farm finance for 
local discussion groups. It is true that, although 
the subject chosen is one that the farmers think 
they want to hear about, question time always 
seems to swing round to more homely topics, such 
as fencing or fertilisers. Nevertheless, there is 
undoubtedly a quickening of interest in the whole 
question of farm finance and management. This 
is as well, since the main purpose of any Govern- 
ment in supplying capital to the industry must be 
that it should yield a dividend in increased 
efficiency and hence in reduced subsidies, 


How Bad 


CH----ILL 


Burgess called on me in my hotel. With proper 
punctilio he adumbrated the object of the exer- 
cise: it was to persuade me to use my influence 
with the Foreign Office so that he might be 
enabled to come back to Britain. I explained 
that although we country bumpkins know a 
thing or two, he was a silly-billy if he thought I 
would arrange such a thing for him. 

The gutter press, which was busy attacking Sir 
Winston Churchill at the time of Munich, prob- 
ably believes that the peccant Burgess should be 
allowed to come back to Britain. This doesn’t 
make a noise like a dividend to me: as Mr. 
Bernard Baruch said to me. It is recorded that 
the Chinese suffered dictatorships for 2,000 years 
because they were incapable of pronouncing the 
monosyllable ‘no.’ I am not a Chinese, and I can 
pronounce the monosyllable ‘no.’ I pronounced it, 

Burgess is a Communist. I said this at the 
time he and his friend Maclean ran off to 
Moscow, and I say it again. 

Burgess is a Communist. Chuck it, Burgess. 

I must say these Russians are not above learn- 
ing a thing or two from us capitalist country 
bumpkins. The Kremlin is lit up at night like 
some Western tourist attraction. It is a very im- 
pressive building, with curious spires that look 
almost like onions. 

It is enough to make you cry. Ho! Ho! Ho! 

Now it is time for Mr. Macmillan to have 
more talks with Mr. Khrushchev. I think I will 
go and have another bath. So, as Sir Winston 
Churchill once said, ‘All legitimate interests are 
in harmony.’ 

The silly-billies of the gutter press in their 
supine inattention think that Mr. Macmillan 
should give Mr. Khrushchev everything he wants. 
But Mr. Macmillan is not going to make Moscow 
into another Munich. He is steady on parade. 

He is far too grown-up for that. Ho! Ho! Ho! 
So the silly-billies are going to be disappointed. 

Goodness, how sad. 


M-sc-w 
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Deck-chairborne to the sun 


Your luggage...piles of it...is safely below. But the bags containing your summer 
cottons, your bathing costumes, shorts, sun-suits, sun-tan lotion and sun-glasses are 
marked WANTED ON VOYAGE. You'll be out of the Channel and headed South at 19 knots 
by breakfast on Friday. Hot sun, smooth seas: you’ll be bathing on deck by Monday. A trip 
ashore at Madeira or Las Palmas, and then a long and blissful week of the South Atlantic, 
the albatrosses above you, the porpoises and flying fish astern, deepening suntans, flaming 
sunsets, warm nights, dancing under the stars, cinema shows, games, good companionship. 
And those Union-Castle meals... heaven for the hungry, gargantuan for the greedy, 
gorgeous for the gourmet! Drinks and cigarettes are all you’ll want to buy—and they are at 
duty-free prices that look like pre-war misprints! Such service, such freedom, such warmth, 
such a five-star holiday—all for the price of the travel tickets! 


TO SOUTH AFRICA, TO EAST AFRICA AND ROUND AFRICA 
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Roundabout 


A COLD February shower 
of Spanish rain beat the 
dust in the exercise yard 
into a pasty grey coat 
of mud. The prisoners 
sheltered in the 
doorways of 
the canteen, 
hospital, work- 
shops, barber- 
shop, lavator- 
ies and black- 
smith shop. 

The yard surveillance officer of the day stood 
at his post at the main entrance to the prison. He 
was perhaps genuinely sorry for the lot of them. 
Antonio Sanchez-Miguel did not really want to be 
a prison officer. At twenty-four he was married, a 
father of two children. He had a comfortable 
apartment in a new block of flats. Antonio's father 
was a prosperous coal and timber merchant, an 
ardent member of the Falange. Antonio refused 
to enter the Church, his father’s first hope for him. 
He refused to let his father buy him a commission 
in the army. Yet Antonio wanted security and his 
flat. Spending three days 
at the Reformatorio Adultos de Alicante, 
was a compromise bei..-en him and his father. 
Antonio looked very handsome in his green gaber- 
dine uniform. His father was pleased, it did make 
a good impression, the prison governor was secre- 
tary of the local Falange organisation, and 
Antonio had his security. 





week as a prison officer, 


Captain Bear came to the main entrance to the 
yard. No one seemed to know his real name. He 
looked and walked like a bear and always to every- 
one he was Captain Bear. He had a bad reputation. 
It was said that before the Civil War, while serving 
in the army in Spanish Morocco, one night he 
strangled two Arab prisoners with his bare hands. 

Captain Bear looked out into the yard. His eyes 
went to the prisoners huddling in the doorways, 
then to a large pool of water that always formed 
when it rained. He said a few words to Antonio, 
then disappeared into the main building. 

Antonio raised his hand. From the doorway of 
the hospital Paco raced across the yard to him, 
right through the pool of water. This was Paco, 
the self-appointed Jance-corporal, and bos’n’s 
mate. Men who have lived among men under one 
central authority will know him. The hopeless 
boot-licker, earning contempt in the fo’c’sle or 
barrack room where he has to live and ridicule on 
the bridge or among the officers, whom he hopes 
will free or promote him. 

After a few words of instruction from Antonio, 
Paco entered the main building. The prisoners 
watched him intently, it was anyway a break in the 
routine. In a moment Paco returned carrying six 
empty fire buckets. He took them to the doorway 
of the canteen and handed them to the first six 
‘volunteers’ he picked, then he ran back to 
Antonio for approval. He stood closer to Antonio, 
smiled at him, he was assistant yard surveillance 
Officer now. a 

The six men with the fire buckefs stepped out 
into the rain, and went to a water tap near the 
lavatory. In turn they filled their fire buckets, and 


started sprinkling the yard. Within minutes they 
were soaked through. When they had emptied 
their buckets they filled them again at the tap. 
Captain Bear reappeared at the main entrance. 
Antonio and Paco stood aside obsequiously. The 
Bear watched the men sprinkling the yard. 
‘Oyga, Esolla,’ he shouted at one of them. ‘you 
have missed a bit in the middle of the pool.’ 
Esolla went back into the middle of the pool 
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and began sprinkling it again. 

‘Fine, that’s fine, shouted the Bear, ‘that will 
keep the dust out of your eyes.’ 

The rain would stop, the sun come out. The 
endless pacing would start again. When the yard 
was dry the dust would rise. Paco would be out 
with six brooms. Six ‘volunteers’ would sweep it 
until their faces would be caked with the dust and 
until they could hardly breathe. 

The pattern was set. No need for beatings or 
torture. Man’s dignity and pride would be blasted 
from under him, preparing him for the priests, 
reformers and the Falange. 


Anyfing Goes 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Fings Ain’t What They Used 
T’Be, (Stratford, E.)—Tar- 
tuffe. (Old Vic.) 

Tuts week we are back again 

at Stratford East, where Theatre 

Workshop continues to pump 

red biddy into the semi-trans- 

parent true blue veins of Lon- 

don drama. Fings Ain't What They Used T’Be (a 

title most overnight critics found almost impos- 

sible to dictate over the telephone—one even 

being threatened with a sock in the jaw by a 

touchy Cockney copy-taker) is a gang-land 

musical. The author, Frank Norman, has put his 
finger-print unhesitatingly on the principal 
characteristic of our home-grown crooks—their 
seedy ineffectuality. According to the Welfare 
State myth as retold in Punch, it is the middle 
classes who are having their faces ground as 
smooth as eggs. According to the legend of Tory 
money-grubbing as spelled out in Tribune, it is 
the working classes who are bled white for the 
profiteers. In fact, the most depressed people today 
are the criminals. Like all small capitalists, they 
thrived on petty restrictions and rationing. They 
lost their economic justification as soon as the 
big-time boom began to sound. They remain 
today a forgotten phalanx of Right-wing roman- 
tics, reliving their faded glories amid the relics 





_of the past, like the Tories of Bournemouth. 


All the characters are grotesques—scribbles 
from a Topolski notebook, fugitives from a 
Hogarth frieze—but grotesques with a vivid, jerky, 
crackling life of their own. If we slash them, do 
they not bleed? If we imprison them, do they 
not decay? If we buy them, are they not sold? 
Most of the time Mr. Norman has avoided both 
buffoonery and_ sentimentality—neither the 
custard-pie farce of Keystone coppers’ narks, nor 
the film noir gloss and glamour of Irma La 
Douce. The whole approach is very English— 
matter-of-fact, jocular, argumentative, and 
optimistic. Mr. Norman realises that there are no 
tragic or comic absolutes. A ponce who loses his 
whores can be as ruined as a millionaire who loses 
his banks. The razor king who hasn’t been exposed 
in the Sunday papers for ten years has fallen as 
far as a West End star who hasn’t had her flat 
robbed in ten months. Relativity is all. By pre- 
serving an ironic sympathy for every flea in his 
circus, Mr. Norman makes us care where its next 
drop of blood is coming from. 


The language of Fings is not strictly realistic— 
it is a stage convention based on gobbets of Soho 
slang. But for the first time in any film or play, 
English slang seems to have some of the gaudy 
liveliness of American speech. In 4 way, it has 
an even richer texture. It is not based on concealed 
metaphors, or transferred similes, but on meaning- 
less rhymes and assonances. ‘Rabbit’ equals 
‘rabbit’s paw’ equals ‘jaw’ equals conversation, 
So that the dialogue is jammed with apparently 
surrealist images which add a kind of wild, gutter 
poetry to the simplest interchange of information. 

The music and lyrics of Lionel Bart are not 
uniformly successful. When he tries to pump up a 
jet of sheer, clear emotion as in the Irish whore’s 
lament ‘A Place in the Old Country,’ he produces 
merely a few bubbles of Family Favourites slush. 
When he strains to get across a self-analytical 
soliloquy like the copper’s apology ‘Cop a Bit 0’ 
Pride,’ he is swimming beyond his strength and 
out of his range. But his fast, scampering, witty 
choruses like ‘G’Night Dearie,’ the street-walkers’ 
serenade, ‘Fings Ain't What They Used T’Be,’ 
the old lags’ lullaby, he is original and exciting. 
‘The Student Ponce’ too has a gutsy, gusty gaiety 
which strikes back to The Beggar's Opera. It may 
sound a back-handed compliment, but Mr. Bart's 
songs do not need singers to sing them. Like many 
of the old music-hall rousers which live still in 
the back bars of pubs on Saturday nights, they 
are indestructible as long as they are sung con 
amore. And the lyrics are sharp and savage. 

Miss Littlewood has given Fings a slap-up, 
Street-party production. Though her company 
has been robbed of two of its best players (Avis 
Bunnage and Murray Melvin), the play hops and 
skips and hips and snaps along at a scorching 
pace. Everyone on the stage behaves as if he had 
just been told that Stanislavsky was in the second 
row with a contract for the Moscow Arts Theatre, 

The performances are all caricature—but carica- 
ture which magnifies and exaggerates the essential 
humanity within each character. James Booth, 
whom I had previously found too self-consciously 
marionettish like a shop-window dummy who had 
suddenly realised he was naked, here plays the 
ponce with electric confidence and split-second 
timing. Howard Goorney carries three roles, two 
of which—the pansy decorator and the bankrupt 
Hon.—are drastically unsuited to his physical 
appearance which is that of an ingratiatingly 
sinister night-watchman. Yet he manages to 
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capitalise the incongruity and make his middle- 
aged hunch appear like a stroke of genius. Edward 
Caddick, with two left feet and a lop-sided 
fungus-grey face which must have been squashed 


against a cell window from birth, really 
seems one of nature’s burglars. The three 
whores—Carmel ryan, Anne Beach and 


Yootha Joyce—brilliantly hit off the three most 
familiar types: the one who slumps, the one who 
oscillates, and the one who ticks. Miss Joyce, 
though ih the smallest parts, is surely genuine star 
material. She looks like a leopardess—beautiful, 
intelligent and terrifying, all in one feline glance. 
You will gather that despite the lack of many 
traditional ingredients of musicais—hummable 
songs, actors with voices, and a well-turned plot— 
I believe that Fings really is somefing. 

I know many theatregoers who, though they 
appreciate the intentions behind Miss Littlewood's 
methods, just cannot accept her habit of pushing 
the audience and the actors nose to nose. They 
should visit the Old Vic for the two Moliére plays 
now in the repertoire. They would then discover 
that the to-hell-with-the-footlights technique is 
not just a left-wing trick to upset the after-dinner 
sleepers in the front rows. It is hard to imagine 
how the curtain-raiser Sganarelle (translated, 
directed and acted by Miles Malleson) could work 
without it. This is one of those cross-purpose, 
mistaken identity farces which must have been 
cold beans when Plautus first started flogging them 
around the Forum. Yet by staging it as a panto- 
mime sketch, bringing the audience up-to-date on 
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each gag before it is stuffed in his mouth, Mr. 
Malleson lands laugh after laugh at his feet. In 
Tartuffe, too (translated by Miles Malleson, dir- 
ected by Douglas Seale), there is wisely no attempt 
to conceal the staginess of this comedy of a 
hypocrite’s downfall. Courtiers sit grinning and 
fidgeting in the stage boxes, and the final speech 
is made direct to the King. It is difficult after all 
these years to discover what sort of social reality 
a comedy like Tartuffe ever had. (Perhaps the 
modern parallel would be a fellow-travelling 
millionaire with a guilty social conscience who 
falls into the grasp of a greedy Marxist professor.) 
Our questions do not need answers because Mr. 
Seale has directed Tartuffe as a house-party 
charade. What we enjoy is not the total impact of 
the play but a succession of neat theatrical tricks 
performed by a group of talented funsters. The 
fun is broad, obvious, and unsubtle almost in 
the George Robey style. Miles Malleson is a 
starved turkey-cock gobbling round the house 
pretending to be enormously overweight, rattling 
his invisible wattles and tripping over his scrawny 
legs—no man better at slowly inflating a joke 
balloon until everyone has his hands clapped to 
his ears and then allowing it to deflate suddenly 
with a vulgar squeak. John Scarborough’s Tar- 
tuffe was too conscious of his own villainy, but 
his dupe, Gerald James, operated cunningly on 
two levels of savage rabbitry shuttling between 
Alfred Drayton and Robertson Hare. All in all, 
on South Bank and East End, a victory for the 
open plan in dramaturgy. 


Italian Renaissance 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THE new production of Lucia 
di Lammermoor grandly con- 
solidates the Italian revolution 
at Covent Garden. ‘Italian’ 
used to be a dirty word in ad- 
vanced circles. Even after the 
passing of J] Flauto Magico, 
Lohengrin with ‘il cigno’ (which 
Verdi considered ‘brutto’) and ‘il sogno di Elsa’ 
and Lucia every season from 1866 to 1889, it 
stood for messy gladiatorial spectacles and 
famous scores thrown alive to insatiable prima 
donnas; irreproachable deportment in the stalls 
and licensed barbarism on the stage. It meant, in 
Shaw’s words, a ‘dynasty of execrable impostors 
in tights and tunics, interpolating their loathsome 
B flats into the beautiful melodies they could not 
sing, and swelling with conceit when they were 
able to finish Di quella pira with a high C capable 
of making a stranded man-of-war recoil off a 
reef into mid-ocean.’ In short it meant all that, 
in terms of musical unscrupulousness and theatri- 
cal incoherence, was not meant by Wagnerian, 
Berliozian and late Verdian music-drama, 

What a change confronts us today—for the 
better as well as for the worse. We have become 
familiar with the disappearance of the great 
singers. What we are experiencing today is the 
disappearance of the incorrigible old reach-me- 
down attitudes that went with them. Italy, the 
historic home of sublimely egotistical divas and 
Opera as a ramshackle ‘vehicle for song,’ is pass- 





ing. If the ‘divas have dwindled, so has the 
egotism. It is to Italy that we are learning to look 
for all-round excellence at Covent Garden. 

Some of the ancient abuses are left. ‘Execrable 
impostors’ remain, while the Marios, de Reszkes 
and Carusos have vanished. No modern season 
is complete without its latest pinchbeck Radames, 
whose meanness of bearing would unfit him to 
propel a gondola, let alone command an army, 
and who, after spending the evening apparently 
yelling abuse at the gallery, looks surprised and 
pained when the gallery takes the opportunity to 
yell back, And, on the social side, the old spirit 
still lingers on. An important Italian first night 
brings out the finery like nothing else; by com- 
parison, a Wagner house is a dowdy down-at-heel 
lot, contemptuous of show. 

But that is almost the sum of it. When it comes 
to feeble and perfunctory stage work, it is the 
German and French repertory that now provide 
examples gross as nature. Mr. Webster may 
maintain that his Ring is the finest in the world. 
But the most satisfying and fully rounded per- 
formances given at Covent Garden in the last 
few years—the most scrupulous in musical en- 
semble, the most purposeful and imaginative in 
dramatic conception, the most exact in the de- 
tailed matching of music and action—have been 
achieved in Italian opera, mainly by Italians. 

Last week, during the intervals, enthusiasts 
could be heard claiming for the composer a 
large share in the revolution: at last, Lucia, un- 
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justly silenced since 1925, was back where it 
belonged. But Lucia has not changed; it is what 
it always was—inferior in freshness and invention 
to Donizetti’s best comedies and in natural force 
and conviction to the rawest creations of the 
young Verdi; a reworking of obsolescent conven- 
tions which is extremely skilful but betrays on 
every page the composer’s inability to meet the 
more serious demands of the dramatic situation 
(in few famous operas is the sense of the words, 
as opposed to their vocal colour, less important, 
a fact which makes unusual nonsense of The 
Times's querulous complaint that the opera 
should have been given in English—quite apart 
from the fact that Joan Sutherland, having learnt 
the part in Italian, will now be able to sing it 
wherever she likes). Rossini once asked of a new 
opera: ‘Will it grind?’ But he did not mean that 
it should sound as if expressly composed for the 
barrel organ. Donizetti spent two months writing 
his opera—an unprecedented feat of integrity and 
concentration. But in Lucia he remains, by all 
but the most frivolous standards, a trifler—a 
trifler of enormous musical facility and theatrical 
accomplishment, but a trifler none the less. Once 
in thirty years seems to me a very fair average. 
But so long as we are not expected to take it 
with high seriousness, Lucia can still be highly 
entertaining. At Covent Garden it is quite beauti- 
fully done by Tullio Serafin and Franco 
Zeffirelli. I make no excuses for putting them 
first. Great and deserved though Miss Suther- 
land’s triumph has been, and admirable the 
management’s careful nurturing of her gifts till 
the moment of their sudden bursting into 
maturity, it was' the conductor and producer who 
made this possible. Serafin shaped the music with 
firm but supple hand, while the proof of his skill 
and experience was written eloquently in the con- 
fident phrasing and newly aroused temperament 
of Miss Sutherland’s dazzling performance. When 
at the end he waddled slyly on like a duck, with 
a smile that stretched from ear to ear, it was 
symbolic: he had presided over a hatching. 
Zeffirelli’s style is what our spinsterish avant- 
gardistes would call ‘old hat’; that is to say, it puts 
new vigour and significance into old-fashioned 
virtues of perspective, grouping and gesture. In 
designing the décor, Zeffirelli, a pupil worthy of 
his master Visconti, has grasped the inevitable 
—that Lucia is only tolerable in an unashamedly 
period setting—and turned it to superbly positive 
account. The first scene comfortably fixes the 
action in a picturesque story-book past and puts 
one in an excellent humour to enjoy the Italian 
view of Scotland; with its mouse-coloured castle, 
its great staircase sweeping upwards, its plaid- 
draped figures stuck in stagy but craftily chosen 
attitudes and its gauze curtain, it looks like an 
old jigsaw. The interiors are rich in sombre 
drapery, dark panelling and flickering firelight, 
the exteriors luxuriant with ivy-mantled grottos, 
crumbling flying-buttresses, romantic decay— 
everything except Highland cattle. In all this 
there is nothing fustian; his handling of con- 
vention is always powerful, elegant and apt. And 
in the wedding scene, where the music measures 
up most closely to the melodramatic grandeur 
of the plot, Zeffirelli, too, rises above his chosen 
level of Victorian illustrator and achieves a stage 
picture of Rembrandt-like magnificence. 
As for Miss Sutherland, even with the handicap 
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of nerves and a cold, she was already remarkable 
on the opening night; her middle and lower 
registers might on that occasion be less than 
thoroughly secure, but above the stave her ad- 
mirable technique, animated by a new fire, was 
irresistible. Her acting was, I thought, touching 
rather than truly grand. The stage presence, the 
pale, square face cleverly broken by the fall of 
her hair and the gestures commanded sympathy 
more than submission. But here, too, she will 
improve; she is already hovering on the edge of 
greatness. The rest of the cast is adequate, Ken 
Neate, coolly taking over the tenor role at a 
few hours’ notice, was a picture of well-bred 
aplomb. He has replaced the bleat by which he 
used to be known at Covent Garden with a more 
athletic, hirsute delivery. Of the two I prefer the 
second, but am not captivated by either. 

| had hoped to catch Sadler’s Wells’s Russalka 
on its second night, but again the tenor was 
ill and I found Madam Butterfly instead. But the 


evening was not wasted. Joan Hammond elbowed - 


her way imperiousty through the main part. I 
felt she would have been more suitably occupied 
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launching the Abraham Lincoln than waiting 
pathetically for its return; but some of it was 
worth hearing. Ronald Dowd and Gwyn Griffiths 
sang robustly; their trio with Patricia Johnson's 
Suzuki in Act 3 went with tremendous vigour. 

On Sunday evening at Park Lane House the 
music section of the Related Arts Centre, a group 
that pioneers boldly and uncompromisingly with- 
out public subsidy, gave two Schénberg works, 
the ‘Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte’ and Pierrot 
Lunaire. 1 will risk damnation by saying that 
Pierrot Lunaire, unlike the Variations for Orches- 
tra, is a work of more intellectual and experi- 
mental than musical interest. As far as I could 
tell it was ably performed by a group of Covent 
Garden players under John Woolf. But the 
soprano Noelle Barker gave a misleading and 
unduly irritating impression of sprechgesang, 
which surely means what it says—speechified 
song, with definite ‘notes’ declaimed firmly and 
distinctly, and not a kind of sing-song speech, 
sliding sketchily up and down the scale and 
achieving precisely the tenuous and undramatic 
effect that is not intended. 


of Garlic 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Danger Within. (Odeon, Leices- 
ter Square.)—The Hanging 

Tree. (Warner.) 
wy Ir must be rare for 400 men 
Ay to break out of a prisoner-of- 
war camp in broad daylight, as 
they did from a camp in North 
Italy in 1943; but, then, wartime 
Italy was a mad tea-party, where anything at all 
might happen. Danger Within (director: Don 
Chaffey: ‘U’ certificate) is (1 imagine) a goodish re- 
construction of the atmosphere, if not exactly the 
events, in the camp where this odd outbreak hap- 
pened. The producer assured us it was. and as he 
was there he ought to know. Anyway, it rings true 
to an outsider, which is the point. But here comes 
the trouble: nationalism lifts its nasty head, as it 
tends to in films of the sort. and gives some small 
but very audible hisses: which means we are 
asked to join our countrymen in sneering at every 
Italian who crosses their path—loudly, unsubtly, 
ill-manneredly This is quite understandab'e, of 
course. and perhaps realism forces us to return 
to the atmosphere in which such antics and such 
an attitude were inevitable. But, realism or not, 
it is hardly one we should encourage and ask an 
audience to relive. Sneers at the Italian war effort 
seem to me perfectly in order: it deserved them, 
and they are aimed at a particular system and 
time. not at the physical characteristics of a race. 
When the PT class meets the camp commandant 
the instructor shouts: “Advance, Italian style. and 
the class trots neatly backwards. This seems per- 
fectly justified and, in a schoolboy way, quite 
funny But when the same camp commandant 
walked up—one of those aggressively clean, 
ascetic-looking Italians, incidentally, well played 
by Peter Arne—and the perfect English gentle- 
man said loudly: ‘Funny pong around, isn't 
there? Seems like spaghetti with a touch of 





garlic . . . ’, I wanted to send back retrospective 
apologies to Captain Benucci, even though he 
was a killer and a sadist. In the same way a 
roomful of officers baits a single Italian soldier 
who has been given the task of taking everyone's 
fingerprints. Again, the fact that they set down 
their fingerprints upside down, doubled, quad- 
rupled and mixed up with the marks of pre- 
historic-looking flippers seems like a justified 
twisting of authority's tail. But when they imitate 
the poor single soldier’s voice and gestures and 
appearance, the nastiest air of racial baiting comes 
into it. For Italians could help the war-time mess 
they got into, and so should expect to be ridiculed 
for it. But they can't help their faces and gestures 
and language, nor is there anything intrinsically 
funny about any of them to justify ill-natured 
sneers. 

The acting is unobtrusive and British; on the 
whole, convincing. Richard Todd, unrecognisable 
in a Scots accent and a moustache, is the fire- 
eating escaper; Bernard Lee the wise Senior 
British Ojficer. Michael Wilding makes a ‘guest 
appearance’ (which simply means a smallish part) 
as one of his old Wimsey-type characters, now 
grown depressingly whimsical. Dennis Price plays 
Hamlet in a blond wig as the others escape down 
the trapdoor. Richard Attenborough winds a 
clapping machine to fool the guards the hall ts 
full. And the suspense, till the last man comes 
up from the tunnel, is as terrific as it should be. 
In real life the ending was more dramatic still, 
but had its tragic consequences. Here, we don’t 
care much—the men come up to freedom and 
vanish into the undergrowth like rabbits. It has 
the satisfactory simplicity of the best schoolboy 
adventures. 

The Hanging Tree seems, if you go by the cast, 
all set to become a Top Western; but somehow 
has slithered. It has the medium 'wowed Gary 
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Cooper as hero, but that arch nose-picker-in-a- 
red-vest (the top fashion colour at present for 
vested villains in Westerns: see Burl Ives in The 
Big Country in exactly the same vest, holes, braces 
and all) is Karl Malden, none other than Baby 
Doll’s husband, as villain. The ‘exquisite’ Maria 
Schell (yes, I probably used the adjective too, 
before I had seen her smile and register that par- 
ticular brand of girlishness quite so often) is more 
exquisite than ever—though roasted, in her early 
scenes, a discouraging burnt sienna. And another 
kind of young exquisite ‘introduced’ (which means 
someone looks on him as star stuff) a handsome 
and mean-looking boy called Ben Piazza, with 
curls like a golden poodle. 


The characters are abrupt and complex. They 
have pasts, and unexplained silences, and are sur- 
rounded by rumours and mysteries. You never 
learn where they come from, quite, or what they 
are up to in the gold-rush town where the 
prostitutes sit by the roadside waiting for the 
saloon to go up. In the end gold turns up in 
lumps you can carry off in canvas bags, but you 
see something of the humbler side of prospecting 
—the everlasting washing and riddling and sort- 
ing, a poultryish occupation, like pecking for the 
single grain of corn in the yard of pebbles. There 
is realism of a sort, mostly in the person of Miss 
Schell at her washing again, hair wisping charm- 
ingly, apron and boots and the rest. And one of 
those bits of film psychology that always come 
off so successfully; in this case a cure for blind- 
ness (take the patient to the edge of a cliff; say: 
‘I'm going to leave you now, so you'd better start 
seeing’—and, of course, she gives a gasp of alarm 
and does). In fact, it has its points, but not quite 
the panache it seems to have hoped for. 
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Consuming Interest 





CuoosinG colours for interior 
decoration has become more 
fun and less fuss in recent years, 
but casual observation suggests 
that when the decorating season 
WW / gets under way in a month or 

two there will still be much 

head-scratching over faded 
colour cards, and subsequent surprise or dis- 
appointment over results. Inevitably the ‘chips, 
those little rectangles of colour fixed to paint 
manufacturers’ cards, tend to fade, especially if 
they are kept hanging up in the hardware shop. 
The fashion for colour, too, tends to change, and 
too often the availability of the new colour cards, 
with the new, romantic names, lags behind. 

There used to be, in Berkeley Square, London, 
a display run in conjunction with Lewis Berger, 
the paint firm, called the Mayfair Colour Centre 
(the spate of centres seems to have dried up 
lately). For all practical purposes this centre no 
longer exists; the premises are there, but very 
little help can be obtained in choosing colours 
now because the two resident colour consultants 
are no longer employed. Berger’s, however, will 
supply on request a set of fifty-six colour schemes 
for seven different rooms. 

ICI, whose Slough Colour Advisory Centre is 
available only for large projects, have recently 
produced two very helpful gadgets as part of a 
publication called Colourful Homes (3s.), which 
may be bought from any paint retailer. Provided 
the would-be interior decorator has a main colour 
in mind, or better still has to key his scheme to a 
dominant carpet or other permanent colour, the 
‘comparator’ provided with the booklet is a handy 
little device. Once the main colour has been de- 
cided, perhaps by placing the perforated colour 
card over the coloured object which is the key 
to the scheme, either to match it or to obtain a 
contrast, a pencil through the appropriate hole 
shows on the reverse side the five colours which 
may produce the best scheme. The Painting Guide 
booklet contains a -revolving cardboard disc 
which, when adjusted to show the surface to be 
painted—plaster, wallboards, metal, etc.—sug- 
gests the best combination of preparations and 
finishes to be applied. This set of booklets and 
colour guides is on sale at the Practical House- 
holder Exhibition which closes on February 28. 

A third service worth consideration is Sander- 
son's, They will supply on request from Berners 
Street, WI (or any of their branches), a design 
specification to be filled in by the customer, not 
only stating details of furnishings and fittings to 
be taken into account in planning the scheme, but 
making it possible for the merest tyro draughts- 
man to supply rough scale drawings of the rooms 
to be decorated. In return the firm will send the 
applicant their suggestions free of charge. If an 
on-the-spot consultation is needed, a charge is 
_ made which varies according to time and distance, 
| but they assure me that this part of their service 
i is non-profit-making. Their reward is the sale of 
their product. Unfortunately, there may be some 
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Colour Vocabulary 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


delay in arranging the consultant’s visit, because 
Sanderson’s are working under difficulties while 
waiting for their own building to be completed. 
These developments are undoubtedly sympto- 
matic of increasing design and colour conscious- 
ness on the part of a growing section of the 
public. The success of the Design Centre is also 
due to this trend. Not enough is yet being done 
to upgrade the offerings of furniture manufac- 
turers and decorators, and it is the consumer 
who is largely to blame. The British Standards 
Institution, with their 101 standard colours, have 
removed some of the confusion from colour 
selection and reduced the hazards caused by paint 
names changing with the whim of fashion and 
inaccurate colours on paint cards and the lids of 
paint tins. With the help of a BSI colour card, it 
is easy to match the paint already on the wall 
(with a very slight allowance for the ravages of 
time if it is last year’s work) with the nearest 
colour on the card. Then, quoting the BSI num- 
ber, theoretically any paint retailer should be 
able to supply the colour required. In practice 
a little persistence may be needed before a re- 
tailer is found who is both aware that BSI exist 


A Doctor’s Journal 





and has the necessary reference tables. Some paint 
manufacturers (amongst others, ICI, Duradio, 
Nine Elms and Berger) go to the trouble of quot- 
ing the BSI numbers on their cotour cards. A 
complete set of the cards in the colours for build- 
ing and decorative paints can be got from the 
British Standards Institute, 2 Park Street, W1 
(price 7s. 6d., or 8s. 3d. post free). 


The British Colour Council’s Dictionary of 
Colour for Interior Decoration is a recognised 
work of reference mainly for people concerned in 
the design, production and sale of materials used 
for interior decorating (manufacturers’ stocks 
can be related to colours in the dictionary). But 
it can also be useful to private individuals faced 
with colour problems both as an inspiration and 
aS a means of identifying furnishing colours. 
Many public libraries as well as shops concerned 
with furnishing have the dictionary. 

A word of warning about choosing fabrics for 
colour. The ICI Paints Division Advisory Centre 
has a display which conclusively demonstrates 
the treachery of so-called ‘daylight simulation’ 
lighting. Not merely is there a distinct disparity 
between the values of identical colours in day- 
light and under fluorescent lamps, colour- 
corrected or not, but under filament lamps (which 
is still the lighting system in most homes). When 
buying fabrics in stores illuminated by anything 
other than filament lamps, it is important to see 
them in daylight—at least if an unpleasant sur- 
prise is to be avoided. 


Infection in the Boardroom 


By MILES 


As I listened to a friend, at 
lunch the other day, recounting 
what went on at the top levels 
in a well-known engineering 
firm and the struggle for 
dominance between the senior 
executives, I was prompted to 
reflect on the nature of decision. 
How many of the important decisions, in the field 
of industry and commerce, are based on objective 
evaluation of relevant data, and how many on 
the outcome of a power-contest between two men, 
the data being only the background against which 
the contest is fought out? Everyone knows about 
these contests—indeed, I imagine they are in them- 
selves one of the main stimulants to achievement 
in business, just as in public life fame is the spur. 
All ‘he men at the top have tasted the spice of 
victory and the humiliation of defeat: this, | 
suppose, is our twentieth-century equivalent of 
the tournament. But how much is really under- 
stood about this? Has anyone taken a random 
sample of decisions by directors, for example, and 
analysed them for the relative weights of reason v 
prejudice, envy, rivalry, misplaced loyalty and all 
the other non-rational determinants of judgment? 
Here is a piece of field research for the Institute 
of Directors. 

“We find everywhere,’ says Northcote Parkin- 
son, ‘a type of organisation in which the higher 
Officials are plodding and dull, those less senior 
are active only in intrigue against each other, and 
the junior men are frustrated or frivolous. Little 
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is being attempted. Nothing is being achieved. 
. . . It is the disease of induced inferiority, called 
Injelitis.” The first sign of danger is the appear- 
ance in the organisation of an individual who 
combines in himself a high concentration of in- 
competence and jealousy. Neither quality is sig- 
nificant in itself, and most people have a certain 
proportion of each. But when these two qualities 
reach a particular concentration—shown by the 
formula I,J,—there is a chemical reaction: the 
elements fuse, producing a new substance, injeli- 
tance. The presence of this substance can be 
inferred from the actions of any member of 
the staff who, having failed to make anything of 
his own department, tries constantly to interfere 
with other departments and gain control of the 
central administration. The second stage is 
reached when the infected person does gain con- 
trol; at this stage he tries hard to eject all those 
abler than himself and to resist the appointment 
or promotion of anyone who might prove abler 
in course of time. The last stage is reached when 
there is no spark of intelligence in the entire 
organisation from top to bottom. The organisa- 
tion is then, for all practical purposes, dead. It 
may remain in a coma for twenty years, quietly 
disintegrate, or even recover; but (says Parkin- 
son) cases of recovery are rare. 

This is a witty sketch by an acknowledged 
master. But the subject is a serious one and it 
merits serious study, preferably by observers who 
are not themselves emotionally involved in the 
organisation and its cross-currents of feeling. Of 
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— Electric Power Generation 





The power station that, for four consecutive years, maintained and gas turbo-alternators, centrifugal and axial flow blowers (all 
] the highest thermal efficiency of any in the British Isles is of Brown Boveri design); feed heating and condensing plant; 
| equipped with turbo-alternators built by Richardsons Westgarth rotary water strainers and Foster Wheeler water-tube boilers; 
\ to Brown Boveri designs. they have at their command practically all the equipment for 
} In the recently completed extension to the turbine shop at large scale heat utilization and are thus particularly well placed 
Hartlepool we can build the largest units yet envisaged for public when it comes to designing and carrying out integrated schemes 
electricity supply. Since Richardsons Westgarth make both steam for the efficient use of any fuel. 
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THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD, 





. RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
| AND AT 58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1- 69 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 2- 75 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW, 6.1 
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course, it is all very complex and there are many 
variables; the more solemn kind of sociologist 
will shake his head and pronounce the illness 
Injelitance unanalysable, because of its com- 
plexity. | hope some bolder spirit will take up 
the challenge. 
* o + 

In a game of chess against a computer, one is 
surprised to learn how courteous the machine 
can be. Of such a game, two American authors 
said: ‘If you have made an illegal move, the 
computer will refuse to accept it, and, prints out 
“Please check jast move.” At the end of the game, 
after a mating move or a resignation, the machine 
prints the score of the game, and to its opponent, 
“Thank you for an interesting game.” ’ Of course, 
the machine has tremendous advantages. It is 
never absent-minded, and it makes no_ blatant 
blunders. When its opponent is careless enough 
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to expose a piece, the machine at once captures 
it. 

In its choice of individual moves, the machine 
often plays like a master, making what the expert 
would consider to be the only satisfactory move; 
but it is certainly not in the master class in the play 
of a complete game. Anyone good enough to con- 
struct a three-move trap can beat it. There can 
be no doubt that the chess-playing computer is 
only a prototype for far more skilled machines 
that will be built in the future. Probably they will 
not go much further in depth of planning; the 
advances will come from ‘programming’ the 
machine to learn from experience, instead of 
blindly repeating the same move again and again. 
It is a fascinating exercise to speculate on what a 
‘thinking-machine’ of this kind will be able to do, 
and what areas of human skill and judgment are 
beyond its reach. 


The Great Ship 


By STRIX - 


* AN you tell me where I find the Queen Mary?’ 

The policeman stepped forward into the 
lamplight. A smile (as the novelists used to say) 
played about his lips. 

*You don't,’ he said. ‘She’s anchored off the 
Isle of Wight. Won't dock till tomorrow morning.’ 

It was eleven o'clock at night. | turned the car 
round and set off on the sixty-mile drive home. 
The Queen Mary had been due in at ten. At six 
o'clock I had rung up Cunard’s public relations 
officer at Southampton, explained that | was 
meeting a passenger and asked if I could have a 
pass to go on board. He sounded unenthusiastic. 
Why did I want to go on board? 

I told him that I had covered the ship’s maiden 
voyage for The Times, had not set eyes on her 
since, and thought that I might possibly be able 
to write, well, er, you know, some sort of article 
about revisiting the liner on which, twenty-three 
years ago, the eyes of the whole world had been 
focused, 

The merits of this barely specious project made, 
to judge from his tone, no overwhelming impact 
on the PRO, but he agreed to leave a pass for me 
with the night-clerk. He did not mention the pos- 
sibility of the ship being twelve hours late, and 
must have been unaware of it. : 

As I drove sadly northward I tried, without 
much success, to remember what the Queen 
Mary’s first crossing ‘of the Atlantic had been like. 
In these rocket-ridden days it is difficult to account 
for the furore caused by the début of this large 
vessel, whose uneventful progress from Southamp- 
ton to New York made front-page news for five 
days in 1936, 

In the columns of The Times the general excite- 
ment and the sense of occasion were reflected 
more demurely than in some other national news- 
papers. ‘Our Special Correspondent on board the 
Queen Mary’ was obviously bent on taking a 
quizzical view of the enterprise, and in the general 
atmosphere of ballyhoo struck an occasional 
deflationary note with sentences like ‘All the 
designers concerned seem agreed that, whatever 
else the interior of a ship should be made to look 
like, it must in no circumstances suggest the 
interior of a ship.’ But even his prose lapses 





frequently into a sort of nautical plush; there isa 
Dimblebian tendency to refer to the ship as ‘the 
great ship,’ and as the voyage went on it is clear 
that the strain of ringing the changes on his verbs 
of motion (glide, forge, cleave, etc.) began to tell. 

I find it difficult to recall a comparable event 
which aroused an interest so worldwide. The ship 
swarmed with journalists; there were twenty 
broadcasters of different nationalities. Some idea 
of the news-value placed on everything to do with 
the voyage can be gained from the fact that The 
Times, in addition to the long, otiose despatches 
from its Special Correspondent, carried on its 
main page summaries of any broadcasts trans- 
mitted from the Queen Mary; ‘in the course of 
the BBC’s second News Bulletin the announcer 
said “Over to the Queen Mary!”’, and immediately 
the voice of a speaker in the ship at sea began a 
report on her progress.’ Immediately! Just fancy! 

Two very important points, however, had been 
overlooked by those who focused the limelight on 
this floating caravanserai or ocean greyhound 
The first was that, if all went according to plan. 
absolutely nothing worth reporting-would happen 
while she was at sea. Were she to suddenly foun- 
der, or if her captain went mad or two first-class 
passengers fought a duel, there would indeed be 
something worth putting on the front page. It 
had not been foreseen that, short of some sensa- 
tional and preferably untoward occurrence, the 
army of special correspondents—they included 
Messrs. Hannen Swaffer, Gerald Barry, John 
Snagge and Sir Percival Phillips—would scarcely 
have two main verbs to rub together. 

In these circumstances interest narrowed down 
and concentrated on the chances of the Queen 
Mary breaking the record (then held, I think, by 
the Normandie). Her owners said that they had 
no intention of breaking it. They said it so often 
and so emphatically that in the end people began 
to believe them. By the third day out, so briskly 
did the great ship glide, speculation was rife as to 
how she was going to avoid arriving ahead of the 
advertised time. Rumours that she would slow 
down, steam round in circles, or anchor just out- 
side quarantine put the passengers in an ugly 
mood; but the Cunard Company's interesting 
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dilemma was resolved by fog, which at this june. 
ture retarded progress for some ten hours. 

As ill luck would have it this fog coincided 
with the discovery of a stowaway, a forty-one. 
year-old builder’s labourer from Cardiff who 
had walked on board at Southampton with his 
sleeves rolled up, posing as a greaser. He was no 
a very interesting character. His purpose was the 
same as everyone else’s: to travel to America, 

By comparison with the empty piffle we had 
been sending to our newspapers. the fog and the | 
stowaway were veritable bombshells. But als, | 
many of us were now at the mercy of a second 
unforeseen development. Although furnished with 
everything from a squash-court to a synagogue, 
the Queen Mary’s means of communicating with 
the outside world were limited; her owners had 
underestimated the staff and equipment needed 
to handle the huge volume of outgoing traffic. 

On the second day out The Times reported that 
the wireless transmitters were working at full | 
pressure. By the fourth the operators were dead 
on their feet, the control-room was knee-deep in 
undespatched despatches, and the overworked 
apparatus was in a fair way to being jammed with 
incoming editorial reprimands. (There was the 
story that a despairing British journalist sent a 
short ‘service’ message in the cablese of those 
days: ‘unnews unfacilities unmoney.’ The reply 
came: ‘unemployed.’) 

A fantastic scene—‘Wellsian,’ The Times called 
it—greeted the ship's arrival, dead on time, in 
New York. Aeroplanes swooped on her. Firefloats 
spouted silver gerbes of water. Sirens blared. 
Exiles in launches played bagpipes, inaudible in 
the general din. On one vessel bearing a British 
reception committee fifteen girls dressed in white 
trousers and black shakoes rendered the National 
Anthem, over and over again, on long silver 
trumpets. Blizzards of ticker-tape floated down 
from crowded sk y-scrapers. 

Our Special Correspondent On Board did his 
best to rise to the occasion. But, reading his long 
despatch, one feels somehow that he was not | 
ideally cast, that maiden voyages were not his | 
métier As the extraordinary panorama unfolds 
one wonders whether he really saw the Great Ship 
as the heroine he loyally makes her out to be. | 
He seems to find a note of quietly hysterical com- | 
placency difficult to maintain. Towards the end he 
starts comparing the mast-high aircraft to driven 
grouse 

Still. there was something unique and exclusive 
about sailing in the Queen Mary on her fin! 
voyage across the Atlantic; it is the sort of thing 
one can only do once. Which is more (I reflected 
as I drove back to Southampton next day) than 
can be said for going to meet her after her 632nd 
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Che Soertator 
MARCH 1. 1834 


Every man in England above the station of a paupe 


is galled more or less by the burden of the poor 
rates; which have gone on increasing year after yeh 
in spite of Parliamentary Committees and specch 
making amd essay-writing, almost without! end 

1 attest tht 


Farms lying waste, and houses untenanted, 
magnitude of the evil. The absolute 
providing some remedy for it, or at least of strivilt 
to mitigate its ruinous consequences is acknowledged 
by all; and even the Government has at last com 
descended to make the amendment of the Poor-la® 
a Cabinet measw™e 


necessity of 
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“Look at the labels on my suitcase—where- 
ever I holiday, I always fly Swissair! I like 
being spoilt and their service is just superb. 
Real Swiss hospitality. . . delightful cuisine 

. and the flying is so smooth with 
Swissair fly daily to the 
sunshine centres of Europe ... and the 
cost is less than you think ! 


weather-radar.”’ 


See your Travel Agent for all-inclusive holidays with 


a) 4 1), as 


EVROPE : MIDDLE EAST: FAR EAST: USA* SOUTH AMERICA 
Offices in LONDON ' MANCHESTER * GLASGOW * BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN 





An English 
Coxswain 





Harnessing the Atom 


Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 

power. They are kept going solely by 

voluntary contributions. Nearly a 

million pounds a year are needed: 

send your contribution, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 























_!_, OBERAMMERGAU 1960 
PASSION PLAY 


During your 1960 summer holiday a visit to the Passion Play can 
easily be included. It is important to reserve your seat NOW. 


Detailed holiday arrangements need not be made now—just fix the 
date of your visit; a deposit of 2 guineas secures your admission to 
the play. 

Write, call or’ phone for full details, 


AUSTRIA TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 
90 Shaftesbury Ave., London W.I. Telephone GERrard 9101 
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Not by records alone... pecca has won an 


enviable reputation with records (and with reproducers and television 
receivers, of course). But records are a means to the end of music, and 
the role of the responsible gramophone company covers wider ground 
than the production of records. There are three publications of impor- 
tance in their respective spheres which are the work of some of the experts 
on whose scholarship and practical ability are founded Decca’s achieve- 
ments on the musical, as opposed to the technical, side of record production. 


THE DECCA BOOK OF 


OPERA 


164 of the world’s.most famous operas critically examined by 36 leading authorities 
EDITED BY ROBERT BOAS, QUITA CHAVEZ AND DAVID DREW 
PUBLISHED BY WERNER LAURIE — 40 SHILLINGS 


THE DECCA BOOK OF 


JAZZ 


A comprehensive survey of the complete jazz scene by 25 leading authorities 
EDITED BY PETER GAMMOND 
PUBLISHED BY FREDERICK MULLER — 40 SHILLINGS 


THE DECCA BOOK OF 


BALLET 


The most ambitious examination ever attempted of the musical aspect of the art of ballet 
EDITED BY DAVID DREW 
PUBLISHED BY FREDERICK MULLER — 63 SHILLINGS 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
DECCA HOUSP 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SELL 


All three books contain 
discographies and may be obtained 
Srom bookshops or record dealers 
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LeETs GO CONTINENTALS/ 


Let’s go by French Railways! 
* REDUCED FARE TICKETS 


They offer so many advantages: 





MOTORISTS! 
* COUCHETTES & WAGONS-LITS GO BY CAR-SLEEPER 
in greater numbers BOULOGNE-LYON 


* MORE ELECTRIFICATION 


* THROUGH CARRIAGES from 
French Channel ports 


* SELF-DRIVE HIRE CARS at 139 
French railway stations. 


SPEED - COMFORT - PUNCTUALITY 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


179 Piccadilly - London, W.1!. 
BOOK THROUGH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


You and your car speed overnight 
Wagons-Lits and Couchettes. 
May 8—October 3. 

Book now through the A.A., R.A.C., or your Travel 
Agent 
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TS THE FOREIGN OFFICE NECESSARY? 


Sir,—I am not quite sure what Mr. Hartley (‘Is the 
Foreign Office Necessary?’) wants. It might, he thinks, 
be better to scrap the Foreign Office. But presumably 
it must be replaced by something else. By what? Mr. 
Hartley does not say. 

The British Foreign Service is of course far from 
perfect (though I cannot at the moment think of any 
country that has a better one) and it makes mistakes. 
But so does Mr. Hartley. His chief objections to the 
Foreign Office seem to be that it has inadequate con- 
trol over some governmental activities in the foreign 
field (it probably has more such control than any other 
Foreign Ministry in a non-totalitarian country), that 
it has not got a machinery for considering long-term 
policy (it has) and that it is staffed with bureaucrats 
(with what else can one staff a government depart- 
ment? Mr. Hartley says with adventurers, but is this 
a good idea?), 

The real trouble with our foreign policy, as Mr. 
Hartley seems to recognise intermittently, is our 
changed position in the world. We can no longer boss 
foreigners around, and when the disagreeable con- 
sequences of our inability to do this become apparent, 
it is perhaps a natural tendency to blame not our 
weakness, or our perfectly justifiable unwillingness 
to make the financial and other sacrifices that a 
“strong’ policy would require, but the instruments (the 
Foreign Service is only an instrument) we are no 
longer willing or able to use properly.—Yours faith- 
fully, W. G. HAYTER 
New College, Oxford 


PASTERNAK 


Sir,—May I support Pharos’s comment about the 
Daily Mail and Pasternak and implore all news- 
papers and news agencies with resident or visiting 
correspondents in Moscow to leave Mr. Pasternak 
in peace? 

Your readers may not know all the facts of the 
case, Here they are:. On January 30, Mr, Anthony 
Brown of the Daily Mail saw Mr. Pasternak at 
Peredelkino, After a long and frank talk Mr. Paster- 
nak gave Mr. Brown the texts of four recent poems. 
On February 11, Mr. Brown published a literal 
English translation of one of these poems in his 
paper. The poem's opening lines were: ‘I am lost 
like a beast in an enclosure,/ Somewhere are people, 
freedom and light./ Behind me is the: noise of pur- 
Pee 

The next day two things happened. (1) In a tele- 
vision interview, Mr, Alastair Dunnett, editor of the 
Scotsman, conducting Granada’s programme What 
the Papers Say, congratulated the Daily Mail on ‘a 
really good scoop.’ (2) Back in Moscow Mr. Paster- 
mak bitterly complained to Mr. Henry Shapiro, the 


THE 


UPI correspondent (an old friend of Pasternak’s), 
that ‘a British journalist had betrayed his trust and 
published one of his poems without authorisation.’ 
The Russian poet told Mr. Shapiro that ‘a youthful 
reporter volunteered to deliver the poem to Paster- 
nak’s friend Jacqueline de Proyart, Curator of the 
Tolstoy Museum in Paris, Using unprintable words,’ 
Mr. Shapiro went on in his despatch, ‘Pasternak 
denounced the reporter and said that hereafter he 
would receive no more correspondents “who only 
hinder my work and cause me harm.”’ 

Now, as far as I know (and I receive from a Press 
Cuttings Service all cuttings referring to Pasternak), 
not a single daily paper in London carried Paster- 
nak’s denunciation of Mr. Brown’s ‘really good 
scoop.” 

On the day that Shapiro’s despatch was received in 
the London offices, Reuter’s correspondent in Mos- 
cow went to Peredelkino to interview Pasternak. He 
was told by the poet rather curtly that ‘he now only 
wished to be left alone to write.’ Reuter’s correspon- 
dent went on: ‘He [Mr. Pasternak] wondered what he 
should do about people who presented themselves 
on the doorstep: “I have to talk to people when 
they call on me. Perhaps it is wrong to receive so 
many people, but I cannot sit here silently. What am 
Ito do?”’ 

Three days later, on February 16, Mr, Pasternak 
reiterated his plea (through Mr. Shapiro) to be left 
alone. And finally, on February 20, came this pathetic 
piece of news from Moscow: 

‘Boris Pasternak has decided to leave his villa at 
Peredelkino and go into hiding. Pasternak said this 
today when he accused Western journalists of mak- 
ing his life a misery by continually importuning him. 
He said he would move out of his villa very soon, so 
as to avoid the many correspondents who have 
swarmed into Moscow to report Mr. Macmillan’s 
visit.” 

In his poem, Mr. Pasternak compares himself to 
a hunted beast. It looks, to our everlasting disgrace, 
as if the greatest living Russian poet is being hunted 
by two packs: the Soviet writers and the Western 
newsmen.—Y ours faithfully, VICTOR S. FRANK 
2& Bramham Gardens, SW5 


BAGEHOT 


Sir,—Bagehot is a man who has suffered as much 
from uncritical adulation as from neglect in the past 
eighty years. But Mr. Richard Wollheim’s attempt to 
correct the balance in his review last week of Walter 
Bagehot by Norman St. John-Stevas contains so many 
false generalisations as to make one question whether 
he is not putting up a straw man in order to show 
how easily he can be knocked down. 

In the first place, it is not true to say of Bagehot 
that ‘In neither economics, politics, or literature did 
he have much time for theory.’ The view can just be 
sustained in relation to his political writings (the only 
ones reprinted by Mr. St. John-Stevas and perhaps 
the only ones which Mr. Wollheim has had the oppor- 
tunity to read). But one of the most obvious character- 
istics of his literary essays, and in my view one of 
their defects, is Bagehot’s preoccupation with theories, 
of style, of motive, of different types of literary mind, 
and so forth. In his economic writings he made a 
greater stride forward towards the evolution of theory 
of central banking than any other man, as the pro- 
fessional economists of his day, Cairnes and Jevons, 
acknowledged. 

It is equally untrue to say, ‘Nor did private life, 
the life of personal relations, possess much appeal 
for Bagehot.’ He was a shy man who was not inclined 
towards social life or literary coteries. But his per- 
sonal friendships were among the warmest and most 
diversified of an age that put a high value on friend- 
ship; with Clough, with your own great Editor 
Richard Holt Hutton, with W. C. Roscoe (who ofice 
said that talking to Bagehot ‘was like riding a horse 
with a perfect mouth’), with George Eliot, Morley, 
Bryce, Fawcett, Leslie Stephen, Madame Mohl and 
a host of others, including such figures from the arts, 
to which he is accused of being insensitive, as Ruskin, 
Burne-Jones and Morris, 

There are several other generalisations one can take 
issue with. Physics and Politics, for instance, can bear 
no comparison with Toynbee since Bagehot deliber- 
ately refrained from trying to impose his own tenta- 
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tive suggestions about the ways in which societies 
evolve upon the course of history. But where Mr. 
Wollheim goes most astray is in his remark that 
“‘Bagehot never saw that the spread of democracy 
would mean the spread of education, and therefore g 
more intelligent working class.” He should look up 
Bagehot’s address to the electors of London Univer. 
sity in 1867 when the Tories were proposing the 
widening of the franchise without any widening of 
education: ‘Our University has shown upon what 
principles a sound and sensible culture to young men 
sincerely bred in different religious creeds, without 
sacrificing either faith to the culture or the cu!ture to 
the faith. For myself. I believe the experiment js 
capable of indefinite development. ... After the 
First Reform Act the cry was “Register! Register! 
Register!” The cry should now be Educate! Educate! 
Educate! The State will have to intervene far more 
widely than is as yet thought ere the problem of wide 
education in a mixed society is solved.’ He continually 
emphasised the connection between education and 
democracy in the Economist, throughout the late 
Sixties and early Seventies.—Yours faithfully, 

ALASTAIR BUCHAN 
Waterloo House, Brill, Buckinghamshire 


Sir,—The article written by Mr. Richard Wollheim, 
allegedly reviewing my book. but in fact an extended 
parade of the reviewer’s own prejudices, cannot be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Mr. Wollheim’s 
references to my ‘energy and learning’ are generous 
but are not mollifying in view of his gross unfair 
ness and wild inaccuracy about the subject of my 
study. What grounds has he for the preposterous 
statement that Walter Bagehot placed no value on 
personal relationships? He certainly despised gossip 
and intrigue which are apparently your reviewer's 
concept of their essence, but for love, friendship. and 
companionship he had not only appreciation. but 
talent in the highest degree. A principal reason for 
his abandoning the Bar was to shoulder the burden 
of looking after his mother who suffered from recur- 
rent fits of insanity: his relationship with his father 
was of perfect equality so that they were more like 
brothers than parent and child: his devotion to his 
wife is apparent in every page of his love letters, all 
published, and referred to in my book, but which 
possibly Mr. Wollheim has not read. ‘We seem to 
have a deep life together,’ he wrote to her, ‘apart from 
all people on earth, and which we cannot explain or 
impart to them. At least my affection seems to isolate 
me in the deepest moments from all others and it 
makes me speak with my whole heart and soul to you 
only. . . . | wish I could tell you how much 1 love 
you, but that is impossible, it will take a lifetime to 
show it to you.’ Is this the language of one guilty, a 
your reviewer suovects of teaiectian af the nersonal 
life’? 

Mr. Wollheim ts cyuauy misscaging when it comes 
to assessing Bagehot’s thought. He was not, we are 
told, a significant political thinker. Yet The English 
Constitution has shaped the political thought of 
generations of undergraduates in their most formative 
years: both Dicey and Lord Bryce were deeply i 
fluenced by him: George V _ consciously modelled 
himself on Bagehot’s ideal of a constitutional 
sovereign: President Wilson was so affected by Bage 
hot’s arguments that he wished to introduce the 
Cabinet system into the United States. On smaller 
points your reviewer's touch is equally unsure One 
example must suffice. Bagehot, he declares. ‘absurdly 
underestimated the power of the Lords. On the cot 
trary, he gauged it accurately us that of a revising 
and suspending chamber, failing only to foresee that 
the peers would foolishly attempt to play a part equal 
to that of the elected House. When this happened, the 
realities sketched by Bagehot asserted themse!ves and 
the nominal powers of the Lords. were destroyed 

Your reviewer is certainly worthy of stricture but 
the Spectator also deserves censure for publishing 
such an article. From a paper with such great cof 
servative traditions one could surely legitimately 
expect a sympathetic and accurate reassessmem! ° 
one of the greatest of nineteenth-century conservative 
thinkers —Yours faithfully, 


NORM ‘| ST. JOHN-STEVS 


143 Harley Street, W1 
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THE HORN OF AFRICA 
Sir,—We read with great interest your article entitled 


‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ in your February 13 issue. 
We appreciate the genuine concern of the Spec- 
tator over the future stability of the Horn of Africa. 
Most unfortunately ostensibly well-meaning people 
have been fostering the ‘Greater Somalia’ fantasy 
for fifteen years and thus building up blind Somali 
ambition. Hence, Ethiopians would be very pleased 
to be persuaded that there are no Western Powers 
behind any plan to carve off Ethiopian territory. 
Yours faithfully, KEBBEDE ABBEBI 
Counsellor 
Imperial Ethiopian Embassy, 17 Princes Gate 
London, SW7 


MALAISE IN INDIA 

Sirn—I am afraid that in his comment on my article 
Mr. Pocock may have been misled by the date-line; 
for in the course of my recent two months’ stay in 
India I spent only four days i in the capital; the rest of 
my time was spent wholly in Rajputana and Western 
and Central India. I can assure him, and you 
readers, that I have not exaggerated the potential 
implications of the present ‘Kshattriya Revival, the 
existence of which, I was interested to find, is well 
recognised by some of the best-informed among 
the foreign Corps Diplomatique in New Delhi. I 
myself attended a local meeting of the Kshattriya 
Mahasabha, saw something of their extensive ‘or 
ganisation and formed an impression of the slow, 
steady spadework which is going on in many parts of 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. 

No, I do not think that I have been misled. The 
strong reaction against Brahmin-Bania rule, which is 
among the most disquieting symptoms of present- 
day conditions in the South, is being echoed in the 
centre and West by the growing movement which 
I have described. I have seen the Indian countryside 
at frequent intervals over the last ten years; I know 
that the Community Project and National Extension 
movements have done good, even if they have not, 
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so far, fulfilled the hopes once founded upon them. 
I have followed carefully the successes and failures 
of Vinobha Bhave. Since the beginnings of my con- 
nection with the Indian sub-continent, my main 
study has been the masses and their reactions—and 
the rural masses at that. During the last three years, 
I have been privileged to revisit India four times; 
and my contacts are now the sons—and, alas! some- 
times the grandsons—of the men whose friendship 
I enjoyed for so many years before Partition. 

I am sorry to inflict this anecdote upon your 
readers, but I should like Mr. Pocock to realise that 
| do possess a background which is not only of long 
standing, but, more important, which is up to date. 
] am sorry if he thinks that I have treated the Com- 
munist danger too lightly; but in my view its real 
menace will develop only if Indian society fails to 
throw up an alternative to the present Government 
from its traditional components.—Yours faithfully, 
Karachi L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


ROMANTIC PEDANTRY 

Sir,—This side idolatry I greatly admire your Mr. 
Alan Brien—as much as, indeed rather more than, 
any other current dramatic critic. He therefore occa- 
sions in me considerable discomfort and even distress 
when he calls me—in respect of my attitude to A 
Faste of Honey—an old woman and a bald-pated 
pedagogue! 

‘Old woman’ and ‘pedagogue’ are, I suppose, 
understandable in view of our obvious difference of 
opinion as to what stinks on the stage, and what does 
not. 

But ‘bald-pated’ my foot! ‘What though grey Do 
something mingle with our younger brown’—as 
Antony remarked just a shade pompously—I still 
possess what can only be described as a shock of hair 
on my pate. Young Mr. Brien brushes it quite the 
wrong way by using so ‘violently inaccurate’ an 
adjective.—Y ours faithfully, 

ALAN DENT 
News Chronicle, Bouverie Street, EC4 
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FRANK HARRIS 


Sir,—Mr. Evelyn Waugh is of course entitled to 
express his own opinion of Frank Harris; he is not 
entitled to falsify the views of others, particularly 
when he is complaining that another author is ‘mis- 
leading’ and ‘not very generous with the facts.’ 

Concluding his scornful recital of Frank Harris's 
achievements, in his review of Mr. Vincent Brome’s 
biography, Mr. Waugh says: ‘He had an eye for 
literary promise. Young men just starting life in jour- 
nalism are not squeamish about the character of their 
first editors, He prut a few guineas into the pockets of 
Wells, Shaw and Max Beerbohm and his flamboyant 
villainy tickled their youthful imagination. He could 
shout people down at the Café Royal. That is the full 
extent of his accomplishment.’ 

Bernard Shaw’s verdict (written at the ‘youthful’ age 
of seventy-five) is rather different: “When he was 
editor of The Saturday Review he chose and held 
together for a while a team of contributors whom no 
one else had the gumption or the courage to back 
with a free hand. I think I know pretty well all the 
grievances his detractors had against him: but if | 
had to write his epitaph it should run: “Here lies 
a man of letters who hated cruelty and injustice and 
bad art, and never spared them in his own interest. 
R.I.P.”" So much for.Mr. Waugh’s patronising 
references to ‘the eye for promise’ and the guineas 
which helped to provide Wells and Shaw with a few 
square meals. 

Even those shouts at the Café Royal sound less 
strident in Bernard Shaw’s version: ‘His resonant 
voice, capable of every accent of scorn, his brilliant 
eyes, his ready tongue, his bold individual style, 
imposed him, on men and women alike, as one who 
was his own best credential.’ 

Was Mr. Waugh unaware of Shaw’s considered 
opinion on Harris when he wrote his review? A more 
careful reading of the book he criticises would have 
diminished his ignorance. Or does he wish us to be- 
lieve that, in his estimate, Shaw’s opinion on the point 
is worthless: so worthless indeed that no one will 
worry when he implicitly distorts it? It would be 
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interesting to know which of these explanations Mr. 
Waugh would prefer us to believe. 

Maybe, however, there is a third alternative 
explanation, more charitable to Mr. Waugh. Shaw 
also said of Harris: ‘On the imaginative plane, the 
invariable generosity of his transports of indignation, 
scorn, pity, chivalry and defiance of snobberies, 
powers and principalities enabled him to retain the 
regard of people who had the same sympathies.” May 
it not be that the real cause of Mr. Waugh’s venom 
against Harris is that he does not share any of these 
sympathies; that he hates Harris more for his virtues 
than his vices? 

Maybe. Even so, that does not justify Mr. Waugh 
in misrepresenting Shaw, maligning Mr. Brome and 
making .an ass of himself about Frank Harris. 
Yours faithfully, MICHAEL FOOT 
Tribune, 222 The Strand, WC2 


PETER’S REFORMS 

Sir,—-Mr. Henschel is right to pull me up for a care- 
lessly worded sentence in my review of Klyuchevsky’s 
Peter the Great in your issue of February 13. I should 
not have said that Charles F would have liked to 
rule through a standing army. It would have been 
more accurate if I had said that his position was only 
tenable if he could build up a standing army and 
that he and his most trusted advisers continually 
toyed with the idea. (For evidence see the speech 
of Sir Dudley Carleton, soon to be promoted Secre- 
tary of State, in the House of Commons on May 12, 
1626; Buckingham’s proposal of January, 1627, re- 
ported by the Venetian Ambassador; Charles I's 
speech to the two Houses on March 17, 1628; the 
plan for bringing 1,000 German cavalry over in that 
year; the debates leading up to the Petition of Right; 
Wentworth’s activities in Ireland; and Laud’s paper 
on the dissolution of Sutton’s Hospital.) 

In his other points Mr. Henschel and I seem to be 
at cross-purposes. My argument was that early 
seventeenth-century England was more like early 
eighteenth-century Russia than we sometimes recog- 
nise. This point might have been clearer if a sentence 
had not been omitted from my review, in which I 
compared fiscal corruption under Peter the Great 
with that under Charles I. The Russian rulers’ ‘tyran- 
nical means, disastrous for the national economy 
... for raising revenue,’ seem to me strictly com- 
parable to early Stuart financial methods of which 
Unwin wrote, ‘If such a system could have been 
maintained the Industrial Revolution would never 
have happened.’ The /ater seventeenth century saw 
the victory in England, after a tough fight, of ten- 
dencies opposed to absolutism and to ‘judicial bar- 


THE 


barism.’ Mr. Henschel gives examples of institutions 
lacking in Petrine Russia which existed in late 
seventeenth-century England. They were those for 
which men had to fight against the Stuarts, and thus 
illustrate the point I was trying to make. 

I do not know why Mr. Henschel differentiates so 
sharply between ‘Peter’s wielding of the axe’ and ‘the 
punishment of rebels’ in Britain. Peter, too, claimed 
to be punishing rebels, and few of his victims were 
less guilty than Alice Lisle or the children of clan 
Macdonald. If the point is that James II did not 
himself wield the disemboweller’s knife or personally 
light bonfires under his female victims, I agree. I do 
not think my review suggested that Peter was a very 
refined man, But from the receiving end, provided 
the executioner is moderately competent, I doubt 
whether it matters much whether he is the sovereign 
acting in person or by proxy.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford CHRISTOPHER HILL 


CHRISTIANITY’S LOST CONTINENT 
Sir,—Dr. Northcott is quite wrong in saying that the 
Mau Mau troubles in Kenya showed ‘how thin is 
the veneer of the Christian faith’ among the Kikuyu. 
I was in Kenya at the time, and to me the really 
remarkable fact was not the number of Christian 
Kikuyu who denied their faith, but the number who 
refused to deny it in face of certain death. Martyrdom 
does not seem to me to be evidence of a ‘thin veneer’ 
of Christian faith.—Yours faithfully, 
JANE 
15 Ox Lane, Harpenden, Hertfordshire 
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CHANCELLOR FISCAL 


Sir,—Allow me to disagree with nearly all your sug- 
gestions to the Chancellor. There is no difficulty about 
cutting a shilling off the income tax; indeed, this 
might have been done iast year by the simple plan 
of omitting allocations ‘below the line’ amounting 
to £634 millions for the capital requirements of 
nationalised industries. Why should the taxpayer 
find £92 millions for loans to local authorities, or 
£11 millions for the Potato Marketing Board? 

This innovation of ‘below the line’ deprives the 
Financial Statement of all reality. The Chancellor 
can put in, or omit, anything he chooses. Thus there 
is no mention of the losses incurred by the railways 
or the Coal Board. Mr. Enoch Powell, at the Tax- 
payers’ AGM, told me that the White Paper ‘does 
not give accounts, only estimates.’ But in fact the 
left-hand column on page 24 gives the figures for 
1957-58, and these are the nearest approach to 
national accounts. I admit that no FCA would append 
the usual Auditor’s certificate. 
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You make the strange statement that accounts jg 
Trustee and Post Office savings banks ‘offer a deri. 
sory return of little over 1 per cent. per year after 
tax.’ I have been drawing 3 and 34 per cent. free of 
tax for years past. Prizes from Premium Bonds are 
also free of tax. 

Certainly the repayment of post-war credits should 
be accelerated, or the credits turned into bonds. More 
revenue could be obtained by heavier duties on heavy 
lorries, and from higher duties on high-powered cars 
and motor-cycles. Perhaps it would be too unpopular 
with the governing classes to add sixpence a gallop 
to the import duty on oil, although this would reduce 
the Coal Board’s losses and help British Railways~ | 
Yours faithfully, J. E. Al 








ALLEN 

2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge Ii 
[Only in a special investment department of a wor 
trustee savings bank can one get 34 per cent. interest, ) a 
but this is not free of tax. And deposits in the ordinary cha 
department yield, after tax at the standard rate, {4 | S€” 
per cent.—Editor, Spectator.) Beg 
Abr 

BUTTER ON THE MENU his 
Sir,—We have, of course, no knowledge of the case bec 
quoted by Leslie Adrian in your issue of February 2) | time 
and cannot comment on it in any way. But it is 4 pow 
fact that any catering establishment runs the risk of | he | 
incurring prosecution if a substitute is supplied toa | oreq 

customer who has ordered butter. To avoid accidents he 
it is much safer, gives much more pleasure and costs -- 
very little more, to serve butter on all occasions. We ate 
can supply attractive notices and menu cards free oon 
of charge to all catering establishments who wish to | °4 
assure their patrons that they have adopted this  antly 


course.—Yours faithfully, He ¢ 





ARTHUR FAWCETT | he \ 

Butter Information Council, 14 Portman Square, W1 thou 
Th 

THE CASE AGAINST THE ARCHITECT more 
Sir,—The title of Mr. Mellanby’s article is surely | Dus¢ 
misleading; a ‘case’ cannot be made out without | Stark 
evidence. Mr. Mellanby merely makes assertions, He | eyed, 
seems to have a sense of grievance against his archi- tragi 
tect, and in consequence gives vent to a number of | hims 
general charges of incompetence against the whole ch 
profession. Some of his statements—such as that a 
architects commonly design drains that run uphill, duce 
and taps which cannot discharge into their sinks—are ¢ PE 
so blatantly silly that one is inclined to doubt whethet brave 
anything in the article deserves the compliment of a | choc 
serious reply. He even drags up the old canard about | luxur 
architects making buildings more expensive in order | of M 


to increase their fees, when, in fact, most of us spend | talig 
a large part of our time trying to find more economical | from 
methods of construction to offset rising building costs. » 
Of course, well-built permanent laboratory blocks | 


cost more than Nissen huts, but most universily } S€riou 
authorities, and industrial concerns such as ICI, think | vived 
it worth their while to put up buildings of a good | © 0 
standard, if only with a view to reducing maintenance | "rial 

to ex 


costs. 
Had Mr. Mellanby given specific cases it would | Engli 


have been possible for the architect concerned to have | metap 
put forward his side of the matter, and it is very mana; 
possible that a rather different picture would have | po,;, 
emerged; also, of course, that Mr. Mellanby might situat 
have found himself with a libel action on his hands, | h r 
But he has preferred—with your co-operation—t wt 
safer course of libelling a whole profession by general the ul 
statements which, by their nature, do not admit 0 charac 
disproof.—Y ours faithfully, sympa 
F. L, JACKMAN are st 
1 Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn, WC1 liberat 
brutal 
LORD WAVERLEY exhibi 
Sir,—At the request of his widow and his son, I havé | Someg 
gladly undertaken the task of writing the biography DA 
of the late John Anderson, Lord Waverley. |! should exploi 
be most grateful if any of your readers who af ™ | but aly 
possession of letters from him would allow me 0 Fas an 
read and copy them; the greatest care would be taken crusad 
in the process.  § Yenien 
I should also be greatly obliged if anyone with the 
recollections or anecdotes of Lord Waverley Wo a ae 
communicate with me.—Yours faithfully, de vote 
JOHN W. WHEELER-BENNEM | OCbis, 
Garsington Manor, Garsington, Nr. Oxford 
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The Poet 


By 


in 1938. He already belongs to such a remote 
world, to a fin de siécle which savours of Mun- 
chausen, Ruritania and the preposterous non- 
sense of Futurism. He was a man of many parts. 
Beginning as an unspoilt boy from the wild 
Abruzzi, he travelled to Rome in 1881 to make 
his fortune and rose by way of the boudoir to 
become the first gossip columnist of modern 
times. This gave him an irresistible position of 
power and an entrée into society, after which 
he never looked back until Mussolini in 1924 
created him Prince of Montenevoso. Everything 
that he crammed into these forty years was pic- 
turesque and picaresque. He became a famous 
eccentric, a notorious duellist and amorist. He 
conquered Fiume in 1919 and ruled it flamboy- 
antly as an acknowledged duce for fifteen months. 
He also convinced most of his biographers that 
he was a heroic soldier. And Osbert Sitwell 
thought him a far better writer than Byron. 

This is the accepted legend. The reality is even 
more fascinating. The great lover of Eleonora 
Duse and a hundred others astonished Walter 
Starkie by turning out to be a bald dwarf, goggle- 
eyed, ‘truly sinister in his grotesqueness like a 
tragic gargoyle, and never in love except with 
himself, The supreme zesthete was simultaneously 
a cheap vulgarian. The eccentric was a bore, the 
duce a pirate, the hero a cad, the politician an 
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bravery on occasion, but was for preference a 
chocolate soldier and medal-hunter, fighting 
luxuriously from the Danieli hotel, pettily jealous 
of Marconi’s promotion above him. Even the 
Italian patriot in 1920 formally declared war 
from Fiume against the Italian State. 
D’Annunzio’s literary work was his most 
serious activity and some of his lyrics have sur- 
vived, but the celebrated novelist and dramatist 
1s now unreadable. He tried to emulate a Wag- 
nerian orchestra in his writing, and this helps 
to explain why the sonorous rhetoric fails in 
English translation. Overloaded with endless 
metaphors and similes, his baroque prose 
manages to convey a minimum of meaning in a 
maximum of space, and both the sentiments and 
Situations of his novels now sound false. Just as 
he carefully selected his amours in order to arouse 
the utmost jealousy and shock, so too with the 
characters in his books: none of them are 
sympathetic or in any sense admirable, and most 
are stridently unbalanced. They are usually de- 
liberate projections of his own sensualism and 
brutality. Like himself they are phrase-makers, 


| ¢xhibitionists who always seem to be striking 
yn, I have | 


some artificial pose. 

D’Annunzio was eventually to win fame by 
exploiting the exaggerated nationalism of Italy, 
but already before then he had achieved notoriety 
48 an immoralist and libertine. He had led. the 
crusade against Victorianism, preaching the con- 
venient doctrine that all should be forgiven to 
the creative artist, who was a superman, above 
Ordinary mortals as he was above paying his 
debis. His life had to be spent in search of novel 


as_ Fascist 


DENIS MACK SMITH 


sensations, the more luxurious and sensational 
the better. As a precocious voluptuary of sixteen, 
D’Annunzio had invoked 

Breasts of Grecian concubines to pass the night. 

I crave long orgies and strange unknown forms 

of love. 

But after he had exhausted these unknown dis- 
sipations, his muse still remained extravagant and 
insatiable, demanding yet greater passion, a more 
scandalous private life, a still more violent 
assault on convention. Through his lush, crepus- 
cular imagery he allowed people to discern half- 
concealed visions of unmentionable splendour 
and excitement. Again and again he came up with 
a successful formula, in this way reflecting but 
also moulding Italian taste. ‘I think it should 
please the public, he wrote of // libro delle 
vergini, for ‘its scenes alternate between the 
church and the brothel, between the odour of 
incense and the stink of decay.’ In this perpetual 
search after sensationalism he developed a fixa- 
tion on blood, lust, incest and murder. He came 
to love mutilations on the stage and the gouging 
of eyes. ‘As the arrows penetrate his body, the 
Saint cries “More! More!” and the archers bend 
their bows in a kind of savage desperation.’ We 
are not surprised to discover that D’Annunzio 
used to froth at the mouth over his more excited 
passages. 

Probably it would need an endocrinologist to 
explain some of his less amiable eccentricities. 
Mr. Rhodes has resisted the temptation to 
moralise or psychologise in his new biography.* 
But he gives a striking picture of the capering 
dandy about town, with his hundred suits, 
drenched in scent (a bottle of ‘Borgia’ lasted him 
less than a week), A memorable scene is the 
poet’s rapturous delight in 1915 as he watched 
the burning of Rheims cathedral while the 
bishop vainly tried to put out the flames. Mr. 
Rhodes brings out the panache in all this, though 
Ojetti, who was present at Rheims, is clear that 
there were no flames, not even a breath of smoke. 
D’Annunzio’s attitudinising thus becomes infec- 
tious if taken too seriously. The poetic superman 
was a born liar, and there is no need, for in- 
stance, to accept his heroic explanation of his 
baldness, nor his claim to have amazed Tos- 
canini by his musical ability. The theatrical pose 
mattered far more to D’Annunzio than did the 
truth, and his statements about himself were de- 
signed to impress rather than to elucidate. Like- 
wise his actions were often governed just by his 
desire to give offence or provoke envy. In public 
life his flirtation with Socialism was simply 
another rhetorical flourish designed to irritate 
the bourgeois. With an exuberant gesture, the 
‘member for beauty’ crossed from the extreme 
right of Parliament to the extreme left at a 
moment well timed for dramatic effect and the 
maximum of publicity. 

In this way the single-minded pursuit of self- 


* Tue Porr AS SUPERMAN: A LIFE OF GABRIELE 
D’Annunzio. By Anthony Rhodes. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 25s.) 
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indulgence led D’Annunzio into politics. Love, 
literature, political excitement, ail was grist to the 
mill of his colossal vanity. He needed to conquer, 
to possess, to achieve power and notoriety. The 
same blood lust of his St. Sébastien was trans- 
ferred to real life in the unbalanced imperialism 
after 1911 which made him such a maleficent 
influence in Italian life. He insisted that the Slavs 
had to be slaves, while Italians might again be- 
come i padroni del mondo, and that war was 
something beautiful and cleansing. In 1915 the 
Italian Government seems to have rushed this 
demagogue back from France whither he had fled 
his creditors, because Salandra urgently needed 
to work up popular frenzy in order to override 
Parliament and force Italy into a disastrous war. 
War was Salandra’s one hope of retaining power, 
and he cared little that this cynical move signified - 
the downfall of parliamentary government. 
D’Annunzio for his part never recovered his 
equipoise after the immense applause which 
greeted his incendiary speeches in May, 1915. 
Corrupted by admiration he went on to proclaim 
a crusade against ‘the stinking cesspool’ of Parlia- 
ment, and hard-won Italian liberties thus became 
the incidental victim ef his magniloquent searching 
after excitement and effect. Drunk with rhetorical 
notions about the old Roman Empire, he treated 
Italians as he had treated his mistresses, exploit- 
ing them to the top of his bent, until he became 
bored. The fatal crack in national morale after 
1918 was largely the result of his bad example. 

Mr. Rhodes is relatively indulgent to the Fiume 
episode and denies that D’Annunzio was a 
forerunner of Mussolini. But the concordia 
discors between these two men was surely more 
involved and consequential than he suggests. He 
does not answer the interesting question of who 
paid for D’Annunzio to go on living so far above 
his income. Nor does he properly decide whether 
officialdom connived at the ‘march on Fiume.’ 
Nor has he been able to explain D’Annunzio’s 
mysterious fall from a window just before 
Mussolini's ‘march on Rome.’ Mussolini and 
D’Annunzio were privately jealous of each other 
in 1919-22, but they also admired each other more 
perhaps than they admired any other Italian. 
Mussolini lacked D'Annunzio’s _ picturesque 
imagination, and on his own later confession he 
needed the other’s example and the free dress 
rehearsal of Fiume for his own coup d'état. Much 
of the claptrap and choreography of Fascism 
was to be lifted straight from D’Annunzio, and 
some distinguished Italians have concluded that 
D’Annunzio was playing as deep a game and had 
more to answer for in these early decisive years. 

This new biography includes most of the 
plums, but it is not an unqualified success. Mr. 
Rhodes has made his subject a tragi-comedy, but 
the impression remains that the reality was a little 
more comic and far more tragic than he allows, 
His book is also littered with unforgivable errors 
of simple fact, sometimes three or four to a page. 
Prime Ministers, Popes, Kings and other public 
figures are indiscriminately muddled, Dates are 
wrong by the dozen, and the sequence of events 
is often turned quite upside down. It is easy 
enough to make slips, but here their frequency 
takes one’s breath away. The Banca. Romana 
scandals are incidentally likened to ‘a sort of 
Italian Stravinsky affair.” And no one who talks 
of hoisting a battleship up to the Vittoriale can 
have visited the place, nor can anyone who thinks 
that Italy under Umberto was gradually becom- 
ing pacific, liberal and parliamentary know 
even the basic history of the period. In particular, 
those who value relevance and accuracy would 
be advised to skip the long preface about Dante 
and Machiavelli. 
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Choice of Life 


The Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. Edited by Humphry House. Com- 
pleted by Graham Storey. (O.U.P., 63s.) 

The Sermons and Devotional Writings of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Christopher Devlin, SJ. (O.U.P., 42s.) 

Tue publication of these books is not a great 

literary event: indeed, their contents by and large 

are so boring as to force on the reader an 

‘agonising reappraisal’ of the reasons for reading 

anything of Hopkins. Certainly he matters as a 

poet, and one of the most solid achievements of 

modern criticism has been the rescue of his poetry 
from Bridges’ complacent notes; but in the 
process (perhaps inevitably) the poetry has been 
overvalued. The young may still find Hopkins 
the most congenial of the Victorian poets, but 
the young, I suspect, do not know the best work of 
Tennyson or Arnold or Hardy. Even in his more 
important work the disproportion between the 
elaborate poetic technique and the real substance 
of interest is often much too high. There are 
things in his best poems which move the heart 
and fill the mind and which will, I believe, live 
for ever; but, as Mr. Yvor Winters pointed out 

in an otherwise very unfair essay, Hopkins is a 

poet of fragments, not of achieved masterpieces. 

The sheer force of his genius, his Shakespearian 

power over words, must always have an over- 

whelming first impact on the reader who has 
learned to appreciate it. But the pathetic facts 
must again be recorded, that that genius was 
expressed for the most part in Victorian nature- 
poetry given a religious application, and that the 
exceptions to this rule, though very significant, 
are very few. About the obvious reason for this, 
all that needs saying is said, by implication, when 
Hopkins writes to a friend: ‘You know I once 


Walter Bagehot 


NORMAN ST JOHN-STEVAS 


A study of his life and thought together 
with a selection from his political writings. 


Raymond Mortimer : ‘No writer of his time had a 
sharper edge to his mind or more solid sense, and 
I hope that Mr. St. John-Stevas will bring him a 
new, appreciative audience.’ 

Sir Herbert Read: ‘Bagehot is the most generally 
stimulating mind in 19th-century English literature, 
and this study will serve to remind us of that fact.’ 


The Times: ‘His book is admirable . . . the intro- 
ductory essay is excellently judged and well written. 
«+. This volume is an ideal introduction.’ 36s. 


The Assistant 


BERNARD MALAMUD 


The Times Lit. Supp.: ‘Serious, compassionate, 
wise, and real. . . a truthful and sincere book.’ 


C. P. Snow: ‘One of the most gifted of the younger 
American writers.’ 





James Stern: ‘It’s a long time since I have been so 
impressed and so moved by a first novel.’ 


The Times: ‘Written with passionate awareness of 
the drab ironies life offers the poor and persecuted, 
this novel can nevertheless be called beautiful.’ 16s. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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wanted to be a painter. But even if I could I 
would not, I think, now, for the fact is that the 
higher and more attractive parts of the art put a 
strain upon the passions which I should think 
it unsafe to encounter.’ Whether Hopkins’s choice 
of life need have impoverished his poetry is quite 
another question and Father Devlin may well be 
right in judging that there was a masochistic 
strain in Hopkins’s attitude to his own genius 
as a poet—that genius which he knew he had, 
and which he was prepared, with a heroism that 
wrings the heart, to defend in the most difficult 
conditions, in the face of the resistance and in- 
comprehension of an admired poet who was also 
a beloved friend. Hopkins seems to have believed 
that doing one’s duty must necessarily require 
hurting oneself. What matters for criticism, then, 
is not what being a Jesuit need in general involve 
or not involve, but how Hopkins himself con- 
ceived that life-choice. And it seems to me that 
all we essentially want, in order to understand 
this, is contained in the poems and the letters. 
All we essentially want: but of course there 
are a few useful biographical sidelights in these 
books, and the first contains some quite interest- 
ing Victoriana which is at least helpful as back- 
ground. But the late Humphry House, and Mr. 
Graham Storey, who has completed this new and 
augmented edition of the Journals and Papers, 
have overdone it. The notes and apparatus are 
much too bulky. The material, unlike the letters 
to Bridges, is not of classical value. The aug- 
mented edition, as far as Hopkins’s part of it is 
concerned, consists very largely of enthusiastic 
amateur philology and lovingly accurate nature 
notes, together with a few undergraduate philo- 
sophical essays and things of that kind. The 
young Hopkins they reveal is an attractive figure, 
with his blend of intellectual strenuousness— 
ardent but curiously limited, sensuous zstheticism 
and that anxious, taut moral preoccupation which 
overshadows all: he reminds us a little of Stephen 
Dedalus, but he is completely sincere and nothing 
of a poseur. There is a side of Hopkins, however, 
that one likes less, and an unfortunate result of 
digging up all this material is to remind us 
that he was a bit of a crank, and a Victorian- 
Oxford crank at that. In art and music, as in other 
matters, Hopkins was a talented amateur at most, 


and it harms the appreciation of his real genius to ° 


imply an exaggerated extension of its authority. 

Father Devlin has done the specialised job he 
had to do extremely well. He cannot lay his hand 
on his heart and claim that the Society of Jesus 
did their best by Hopkins, and he does not pre- 
tend to. Hopkins had a miserable life, he felt 
himself a failure as a preacher and a scholar and 
no esoteric explanation is required for the frus- 
tration, impotence and misery that are voiced in 
the ‘terrible’ sonnets. But Father Devlin does 
bring out what a difficult personality he un- 
doubtedly was, and how hard it is to imagine 
what could have been his ideal fulfilment: one 
must remember this and check one’s irony at 
the thought of how distinguished converts like 
Manning er Ronald Knox were ‘looked after.’ 
That Hopkins was not a successful preacher was 
not mainly the fault of his crude congregations or 
insensitive colleagues. His odd mixture of inno- 
cent simplicity with intellectual super-subtlety— 
the innocence often comes out in the subtlety— 
can be touching or amusing, but it can also be 
painfully trying. ‘I know the world and believe 
in God,’ said a great sixteenth-century writer: 
Hopkins did not ‘know the world’ as did 
Bossuet or Donne or even George Herbert 
and his religious writings suffer in consequence. 
The naive, sweet, boyish quality which appears 
even in his intellectualities is a refreshing coh- 
trast to the atmosphere of Newman's writings, 
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but Newman’s mind is far subtler and his insigh 
deeper. Hopkins’s ‘spiritual writings’ and mejj 
tations, like the sermons, exhibit much that jg 
odd and much that is endearing—together with 4 
few things that are repulsive and that one wishy 
hadn’t been published. Nothing, however, jy 
either of these books detracts from the Hopkins 
we love and admire. He was a man of nobj 
character, a sensitive, humane and compassionaiy| 
spirit. And if there is something tragic about th: 
story of his life, no reason has ever been pro. 
duced for the once fashionable view that his cop. 
version was responsible for it. On the contrary 
Father Devlin’s volume and everything else “4 
gest strongly that his faith was much less a cays 
of suffering to him than a source of strength, 
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Visa to Poland. By K. S. Karol. (MacGibbon an(| 
Kee, 18s.) 
The Eighth Day of the Week. By Marek Hlasko, 
(Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 

Few Poles study Poland as she is. For a hundred 
years, men who believed in a Poland of the 
future have fought against those who believed in 
a Poland which existed, if at all, in the pas, 
Present Poland, to both groups, is the meaning. 
less chaos of mud which bulldozers create in the 
work of construction or demolition. Mr. K. §, 
Karol’s book goes far to explain this indifference 
to the moment by showing just how featureless 
the Polish present can be: when Mr. Karol re. 
visited his home town after the war, he failed) 
to find it. Houses, streets, men and women had| 
all vanished utterly and been replaced by strange 
ones. Partition and war and social revolution have 
for centuries washed the country’s surface bare 
of familiar things, and the national dreams hav 
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“It’s the best thing of that exquisite kisi 
since David Garnett wrote ‘Lady inte 
Fox’ ... it is pregnant with some kind of 

§ magic stuff that held one tighter than 4 

4 =handcuff.”’ ENID BAGNOLD 


“a triumph, a walk-over win, a novel % 
original in its vision and beautifully exact 
in its writing, that I am lost in admiration.” 

KENNETH ALLSOP, DAILY MAll 


( The 
4 Vet's Daughter 
BARBARA COMYNS | 


| “subtly unusual and of unmistakd 
4 quality. All her people, evil and kind, a 
§ still hopping in my head.”’ 
(if GEORGE MILLAR, DAILY EX 


“this strange and oddly moving tale . -} 
Miss Comyns hits the centre of the target 
J. B. PRIESTLEY, REYNOLDS NEW 


“a curious, original book, in a class of it 

J own... Alice is re-created by Miss Comy" 

with remarkable insight and imaginatio" 
} story that is macabre, sad, and 
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become more stable than the national reality. 
Like Mr. Isaac Deutscher, the writer is an ex- 
member of the Polish Communist Party, and he 
remains a believer in Polish Socialism the 
only force which can make Poland a modern 
nation and destroy the baleful ‘heirs of chauvin- 
ism and clerical intolerance.’ His and 
detailed chronicle of Polish Communism since 
the war makes few apologies for the ruthlessness 
with which the party levered its way into power, 
and he has no sympathy to waste on the editors 
ef Po Prostu’ who their right of 
criticism to shoot holes in Socialism itself. But 
this internal view of the story enables him to 
interpret Gomulka as a politically consistent per- 
sonality, and he relates this puzzling mixture of 
bold ‘patriot’ and Marxist dragon to older con- 
flicts of loyalty in the pre-war party. Rosa Luxem- 
bourg herself, who hated ‘bourgeois nationalism’ 
so much that she opposed Polish independence in 
1919, hated yet more Moscow’s tendency to force 
the Russian experience of Communism on the 
international proletariat. 

Mr. Karol’s good analyses cannot translate, 
however, the true wildness of that yell of cosmic 
despair which burst from the throat of Poland 
when the gag fell off in October, 1956. Mr. Marek 
Hlasko got himself cut off with a zloty when he 
said in France last year that ‘Socialism does not 


as 


clear 


used new 


exist. To him, Socialism is the practice of laying 
human hearts waste for the sake of future 
bald:rdash: he does look at the present Poland, 


and he sees only a place which destroys love and 

sforms it into a bitter vindictiveness. Piotr 
and Agnieszka are looking for a room to make 
ove in, but they find no place, no room, only a 
of frustrations and 
ynich in the end force them to part and to sur- 
render to the depravity around them. A people 
sick of waiting for the millennium no longer cares 
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Room 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Chis unusual book is unassuming and quict 
dul it is potent ; the whiteness and strangeness 
4% the winter fills every page; every person is 
} teal...and odd things do happen in the most 

humdrum lives,” —RUMER GODDEN in The B \ok- 
man. Drawings by G. W.'Thompson. 12s. 6d. 


Sailor’s Luck 
Richard Armstrong 


lhe bewitched voyage of the Katrina, enthral- 

lingly narrated by the author of Passage Hom 

one of the ablest sea-writers of this generation. 
155. 


COMING MARCH 12 


The Dream of Arcadia 
Van Wyck Brooks 


he noted literary historian chronicles the 
American writers and artists who have fulfilled 


in Italy, trom 1760 to 1915, their ‘dream of 
Arcadia’, 


255. 
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to wait for love, but thinks only about vengeance 
and passing on wounds to others. Hlasko is very 
clear about how this happens: low wages and a 
housing shortage do not ennoble human beings 
but distort them into beasts. His novel is short 
and violent, written with a rage which reduces the 
characters to mere demonstrating models. Too 
much of it is the lengthy coughing-up of their 
lacerated souls in talk and in vitriolic political 
epigrams which will be remembered for a genera- 
tion in Warsaw: “Two things tie people to each 
other in Poland—vodka and exhaustion,’ “Party 
members were rehabilitated after they died—who 
will rehabilitate me while I'm alive?’ Mr. Karol 
blames Gomulka for failing to inspire the in- 
telligentsia, but the considerable section of the 
young represented by Hlasko was already deaf 
to further appeals to the future. They wanted a 
few years of present, where butter is cheap and 
people tell each other the truth. 


NEAL ASCHERSON 


1965 


War and Peace in the Space Age. By Lieut.- 

General James M. Gavin. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 
THis is a book which blows away the mists of 
strategical uncertainty and looks at the military 
world of 1965. It deals with rockets travelling up 
(9 5,000 miles, with the use of satellites for recon- 
naissance purposes and with manned space ships 
perched above the world. The author, however, 
is no scientist living in some Wellsian fantasy of 
his own devising, but a practical fighting general 
using the language of Camberley or Leaven- 
worth. General Jim Gavin, having risen to fame 
as the war-time commander of the famous 82nd 
US Airborne Division, finally, in 1954, reached 
the key post of Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment in the US Army. He retired from the army 
in 1957 to write this book, which he hoped would 
frighten his fellow countrymen into setting their 
house in order, thereby giving an example of 
moral courage not always followed by other 
generals in similar circumstances. 

Gavin maintains that by wasting its resources 
in the construction of a large bomber fleet the 
US has lagged sadly behind the Russians, who 
have missed out this stage and gone straight to 
missiles and satellites. Nor is it only in large-scale 
rockets that the West have dropped behind, but 
in the whole armoury of nuclear weapons. Gavin 
believes that even in limited wars tactical atomic 
weapons are bound to be used in the future; he 
visualises not full-scale H-bomb war, but small 
atomic weapons fired ultimately by individual 
soldiers. The implications of this book are the 
more impressive for the modest and unassuming 
way in which it is written. “The subject of war and 
peace is like an iceberg in the sense that most of 
it—for reasons of security—may not be exposed 
to public view. I have a feeling that the material 
which is unavailable for security reasons would 
strengthen the lines of the argument still further. 

General Gavin ts less convincing in the field of 
politics than on his own ground, but this detracts 
only slightly from the value of his book, which 
should be compulsory reading for those connected 
in any way with defence in the Western world. 
Soldiers by their nature are generally conserva- 
tive: they have to fight battles with the resources 
currently at their disposal. It is easy, too, for the 
thinking of younger generations of officers to be 
contaminated by veterans of past wars. That is 
why this book, written by the man whom General 
Horrocks regards as the best American general he 
has ever met, is so important; if we do not heed 
its lessons, ‘the only peace we shall find will be 


the peace of Carthage.’ 


A. J. WILSON 
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Reprinting already 
Arthur Koestler 


THE SLEEPWALKERS 
wonderful reviews everywhere 





War & Peace in 
the Space Age 


Lt.-Gen. JAMES M. GAVIN 


‘one of the most penetrating and well - 
informed studies of the problem 
of Western Defence . . . a considerable 
contribution.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Introduction by Sir Brian Horrocks 21s. 





Al Morgan 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Remember The Great Man? Al Morgan now 

brilliantly dissects the cockeyed, starry-eyed 

and frequently amoral world of Hollywood. 
13s. 6d, 





Red Gloth and 
Green Forest 


ALFONSO VINCI 


His superbly illustrated account of two re- 
markable journeys ‘in equatorial America. 30s, 





The Puma’s Glaw 


SIMON CLARK 


‘a dazzling start to the mountaineering books 
of 1959” yorKSHIRE Post 

and ‘a joy to read’ says Sir John Hunt in an 
introduction. Illus, 21s. 
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No, Thank You! 


The Voyeur. By Alain Robbe-Grillet. Trans- 
lated by Richard Howard. (Calder, 15s.) 

The Man with the Golden Arm. By Nelson 
Algren. (Spearman, 16s.) 

Before Noon. By Ramon Sender. Translated by 
Willard R. Trask and Florence Hall Sender. 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 

The People of Hemsé. By August Strindberg. 
Translated by Elspeth Schubert. (Cape, 15s.) 

The Day it Rained Forever. By Ray Bradbury. 
(Hart-Davis, 16s.) 

The Big Boxcar. By Alfred Maund. (Longmans, 
13s. 6d.) 

A Novel of Thank You. By Gertrude Stein. 
(Yale/O.U.P., 40s.) 

‘We must refuse all complicity with objects.’ 
This stunningly Gallic imperative, from a recent 
article by Alain Robbe-Grillet, goes some way 
towards explaining the title of his bizarre novel, 
The Voyeur, which has finally arrived here via 
New York. Mathias, a middle-aged salesman, 
makes a day trip to the island of his birth, hop- 
ing to dispose of a case full of watches. While 
he is ostensibly riding round on a hired bicycle, 
futilely plying his wares, a young shepherdess 
may have been assaulted and murdered and it 
may have been done by him. Everything, apart 
from that one fateful hour, is seen through his 
eyes (almost literally—M. Robbe-Grillet has 
announced his distrust of the other senses), and 
I began by being uneasily impressed: Mathias’s 
memories, hovering round a piece of string or a 
cinema poster, his physical acts on the island, 
and his repeated visualisations of potential acts 
are presented with an unusual impartiality, flow- 
ing into one another remarkably much as they 
do in the everyday half-conscious maunder of 
existence, But M. Robbe-Grillet inevitably 
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garottes himself on his thesis. He is so concerned 
to destroy what he regards as the heresy of 
analogy, and exemplify the proper distance be- 
tween Man and Things, that his Things, repeti- 
tively described, often with a Euclidean solemnity 
in terms of parallels and inches, swell up and 
swamp the book, while Mathias, when not 
pathologically obsessed by rope and the napes of 
feminine necks, recedes to little more than a pair 
of walking callipers. 

The Man with the Golden Arm is altogether 
another kettle of fish, many of them stinking. 
Mr. Algren’s book gained him the National 
Award in the States for the best novel of its 
year (1949: why have English publishers been 
so wary?), and the reasons are not far to seek. 
Most big American cities have their Skid Rows, 
quarters of drunks, petty crooks and cheap 
whores; and here was a novel that offered— 
through the stories of Frankie Machine, dealer 
in a Chicago gambling-house and junkie, and of 
the bums clustered around him—a ‘poetic’ vision 
of squalor, a ‘compassionate’ view of life’s mis- 
fits. When Mr. Algren sticks to chronicling the 
erratic movements of his dead-beats (Sparrow, 
Frankie’s shuffling, incurably delinquent friend, 
is a considerable comic creation) and recording 
the accents of their talk, he is a small master, 
acrid and frequently extremely funny. But when 
he hauls the terrible mantle of significance about 
his shoulders, his prose becomes stale and in- 
flated, bolstered by self-defensive rhyming: ‘Yet 
it wasn’t work that wearied him so and his sleep 
was harassed by more than a smoke-coloured 
rain,’ etc. Another casualty, I suppose, in the 
mystic cause of The Great American Novel. 

Before Noon follows the adolescent years of a 
sturdy Spanish boy of comfortable middle-class 
parents up to and into the First World War. He 
loathes his father and loves the daughter of a 
neighbouring family, performs feats of heraldic 
bravery and undergoes a Tom Sawyerish adven- 
ture in some vaults. The whole leisurely narra- 
tive is informed by a fine virile humour, and, in 
the carpentering monk who befriends young 
Pepe, Mr. Sender has managed that most difficult 
of things: the portrait of a genuinely wise man 
of simple humility. There seems to be no reason 
why this probably autobiographical novel should 
stop where it does; its virtues are informal and 
incidental and it would be pleasant to think that 
Mr. Sender might resume it one day. 

The Strindberg novel is something of a sport, 
written in haste for fun and money. It tells the 
roistering tale of Carlsson, who comes to Hemsé 
as foreman of a widow’s farm, beguiles her un- 
willing son and hired hands into making a go of 
it, courts the pretty maid of vacationing guests, 
only to be finally snared into marriage by his 
ageing employer. There are deaths at the end, but 
the book breathes bawdy, untormented life. 
Strindberg’s descriptions of the archipelago he 
loved, the sea and the soil, are rich in natural 
detail and the shrewd peasant dialogues run on, 
as unforced as the rotating seasons. 

Ray Bradbury’s style is so good, of its con- 
fident kind, that he’s not afraid to go round 
tacking it on to anything. There are accordingly 
a few silly bits of whimsy in his latest collection 
of mostly very short stories. But it’s amazing 
what he pulls off. What would happen if a man 
who admired Picasso more than anything in the 
world should find him happily scratching a 
masterpiece in the sand? What happens when 
you catch a mermaid? What's the outcome when 
six men with the same dimensions and ten dollars 
apiece buy a sixty-dollar suit? Mr. Bradbury 
turns an engaging answer. Much more serious 
and thoroughly commended for its lack of 
hysteria is Alfred Maund’s The Big Boxcar, a 
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compelling novel of six negroes and a whip 
convict on the run from various injustices, 1, 
while away the time in the boxcar, they tell thei 
stories, sometimes funny, more often grim: x 
the end of the line, some escape. A disturbing 
dignified book, for those who can swallow thy}. 
Priestleyish contrivance. For those with really 
monumental gullets, the eighth and last volum, 
of Gertrude Stein’s unpublished writings hy 
rolled off the relieved presses of Yale. Carl Vay 
Vechten doesn’t even try to pretend that his 
executor’s piety hasn’t got strained on the way 
A Novel of Thank You and a few assorted 
trivia hiccough their idiot way across 262 beau. 
fully printed pages. Enough is enough is enough, 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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Poetry and Business 


i 

The Literary Works of Matthew Prior. Edited by | 

H. Bunker Wright and Monroe K. Spears, | 
(O.U.P., £6 6s.) 


Prior was recently quoted at the head of a Map. 
chester Guardian \eader on the Baghdad Pact 
(‘The merchant, to secure his treasure . . .’). His 
posthumous appearance in diplomacy was not un- 
fitting, for poetry gave him a diplomatic career, 
The fame.he achieved in it was conspicuously the 
reward of poets in his day, and then only. Prior | 
(as his success testifies) was a remarkable man, | 
active, learned, witty enough for Swift and 
Arbuthnot, amorous, and a born poet. Also, as | 
his patron Trumbull said, he ‘found the secret of 
joining two things generally incompatible, poetry | 
and business, and both in perfection’; and part of 
his celebrity is explained by Lady Winchilsea’s 
observation that his melting numbers and polite 
address in every fair raised passion to excess. His 
love poetry is what people now read; the occa- 
sional poetry, though of its kind splendid, is 
neglected, and so, though much might be said for 
it on the score of intelligence and learning easily’ 
worn, is the philosophical verse, for instance? 
Solomon and the strange mock-allegorical Alma 
Here, as in all Prior’s best verse, one feels the 
pressure of older poetry, including that of Dryden, | 
whom he affected for political reasons to despise 
Even in the amorous verse old themes and old wit 
are made elegant: 

Undebauch’d by Rules of Honour, 

Innocence, with nature, charms; 
One bids, gently push me from her; 
T’other, take me in her Arms. 





Historians of Ideas could have a solemn time 
with that trifle. The love poet-y is sometimes 
coarse (this used to be attributed to Prior's humble 
origins, a curious idea) and he was accused of 
pornographical intent. The present is as good 4 
moment as any to revive Dr. Johnson's commen 
on that: ‘There is nothing in Prior that will excilé) : 
to lewdness. If Lord Hailes thinks there is, he 
is more combustible than other people.’ 
Because of the way things were done at ths} ’ 
period the problems of text and canon My 
extremely laborious, and Prior's complex publi 
life extends the labours of annotation. Cot 
sequently he now occupies 1100 pages, and it's 
use saying this is disproportionate, In fact there 
are places where the history of themes, imag® 
and genres might have been sketched in with | 
benefit to the literary student. If you want ”) 
know what Alma means you have to look up A 
article by Mr. Spears in a learned journal. Other 
wise (and there are, of course, arguments In favoul 
of excluding this kind of information) this Pridf 
has the austere and wonderful complete 
appropriate to the Oxford English Texts. 
FRANK KE 
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Commonwealth Relations Office List 1959 


Brings together, in handy form, essential information covering 
the main aspects of Commonwealth affairs, including con- 
stitutional developments. It is an indispensable reference book 
for all concerned with the subject whether in research, author- 
ship or study. 21s. (post |s.) 


National Beauty Spots 

The care and preservation of our countryside is of great 
importance in these days of progress. These illustrated reports 
show what has been done during the year ended 30th Septem- 
ber 1958, to maintain some of our natural beauty spots for 
posterity. 

Nature Conservancy 6s. 6d. (post 5d.) 

National Parks Commission 5s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


Roadcraft 


A new edition of this invaluable driving manual is now avail- 
able, price 3s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 
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? In 1959 which monthly magazine features . . .? 


JAMES HANLEY’s defiant, discussed ‘In That Time’ 
A. G. PRYS JONES: 
AUGUSTUS JOHN’s six-page ‘Plea for Tryweryn’ 

W. JOHN MORGAN: An Under-Manager’s Journal 
ALUN RICHARDS: Is there a Pterodactyl in the House? 
VERNON WATKINS: A Wreath for Alun Lewis 
GEORGE PENDLE : The Patagonia Story (Illustrated) 
DAVID REES: Rhys Davies, professional author 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES: 


T. E. Lawrence as I knew him 


‘A Brecon Version’ 


2/6 monthly from Booksellers /Newsagents or by subscription for 36/- 
Per Annum from :— 


“WALES, 19 GREAT NEWPORT ST., LONDON, W.C.2 

















For best results in your 
DOMESTIC OIL FIRED BOILER use one 
of these fuels 
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SUB SHELL DOMESTIC FUEL OIL DOMESTICOL 
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depending on the type and size of your boiler. 
Supplied by the 
Authorised Distributors of Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 
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A really warm and comfortable house 
with abundant hot water . . a sensible 
installation price and very reasonable running 


costs . .no stoking or mess of course 
with the automatic WILSON OILHEAT 


DOMESTIC BOILER 


Models fram ¢ 74/—/— pil 


If you will complete this coupon, we will gladly send you details, 











Henry Wilson & Co. Ltd., 
Cornhill Works, 
| Kirkby, Liverpool. 


Name : nemntenen — 











Missionary Skill 
A Pearl to India: the Life of Roberto de Nobili. 
By Vincent Cronin. (Hart-Davis, 25s.) 
In 1594, as France endured civil wars which 
many attributed to Jesuit machinations, a 
Parisian lawyer noted the widely expressed wish 
that the whole Society of Jesus was ‘in the Indies, 
converting the heathen.’ Ten years later a young 
Italian of high rank, Roberto de Nobili, sailed 
for India to do just that. He longed for martyr- 
dom, and his family had only just stopped him 
giving all his wealth to the poor. He found no 
martyrdom in southern India, the tolerance of 
whose rulers must have astonished Europeans. 
Nobili adopted startlingly new missionary tech- 
niques. He wore Indian dress and adapted him- 
self to the caste system. He opted for a high 
caste, befitting a nobleman, and voluntarily cut 
himself off from. the mass of the people. He 
studied the Vedas carefully, in order to ‘adapt 


myself to their ideas just as St. Paul adapted’ 


himself to the ideas of the Athenians.’ He wrote 
theological treatises and verse in Sanskrit, Tamil 
and Telugu. By elaborate casuistry he justified the 
retention of many Hindu observances by his con- 
verts. He judiciously bribed the local king. When 
Nobili arrived there had not been a single 
Christian in south India. When he died, fifty 
years later, there were over 4,000. 

Mr. Cronin tells the story with insight and 
sympathy. His work is based on wide research 
and has an impressive bibliography. He conveys 
to us the problems of making Christianity com- 
prehensible to learned Brahmins. Yet his book 
remains a moral fable rather than history. 
Nobili’s miracles are solemnly recounted. Mr. 
Cronin takes it for granted that his hero's 
approach was correct, that critics among his 
colleagues and superiors were not disinterested. 
But there is something to be said for those older 
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LEEK AND MOORLANDS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH AND STABILITY 
FURTHER ENHANCED 


Tue 102nd annual general meeting of Leek and Moor- 
lands Building Society was held on February 23rd at 
Leek, Staffordshire, 

In his printed address, the President, Sir Ernest 
Johnson, J.P., said: It has been my custom each year 
to give a review of those forces operating within the 
economic and financial framework of the Nation. 
I do not propose this year to follow my usual custom 
but instead to leave to the Chairman of Directors, 
Mr. Gilbert Tatton, the task of reviewing the results 
for the year and of bringing to your notice the very 
important Government measure now before the House 
of Commons, viz. House Purchase and Housing Bill. 
This is a very far seeing and a far reaching measure 
and will, | feel sure, write a new history in the building 
society story. | congratulate the Society on the pro- 
gress revealed in the Accounts in what was, after all, 
a most difficult year. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 

In the course of his address, Mr. Gilbert Tatton 
(Chairman of the Board of Directors) said: You 
will see from the report and accounts that the Share- 
holders’ balances increased during the year by a sum 
of £2,256,211 to the record figures of £35,560,264. 
Balances due to Depositors amount to £2,220,733 
making a combined total due to Investors of 
£37,780,997. The intake from Investors, particularly 
during the last quarter of 1958, was most encouraging. 
The like picture continues in January and February 
of this year, 

The Society has reached another milestone in its 
progress with total assets now exceeding £40 





millions and reserves of over £2 millions. We feel that 





missionaries, working among outcasts, healing the 
sick and visiting prisoners, who found it unfor- 
tunate that Nobili’s converts refused to enter 
their church. Mr. Cronin also assumes, perhaps 
too easily, that Nobili’s techniques ultimately 
triumphed on their merits, and not because he was 
related to Popes and had a convenient cardinal 
on the pontifical commission which examined his 
case. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Conservative Cooking 


French Country Cooking. By Elizabeth David. 
(Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 
THE British people like to kid themselves that 
they are ‘conservative’ in their eating habits. 
Nothing could be further from the truth: they 
will eat almost anything that has been intensively 
advertised or daintily packed. True, they have 
never taken to frogs and snails, but they will pay 
high prices in expense-account restaurants for 
scampi—frozen fragments of dogfish tail, fried in 
grease that has a televised brand name on the 
packet but no information about its origin. This 
intensively urbanised people long ago lost the 
thrifty peasant tradition of cooking based on 
locally grown fruit and vegetables, locally bred 
meat, locally caught fish, accompanied by locally 
baked bread. Tinned baked beans on factory- 
made flannelly bread, toasted and smeared with 
margarine, is a staple dish for millions of people 
in these islands who would regard it as 
monstrously affected to serve anything so truly 
traditional as a roast saddle of hare or a sucking 
pig. Tinned Californian peaches in custard- 
powder sauce are far more familiar than such a 
one-time English commonplace as a syllabub— 
or-than a fresh English apple or pear, come to 
that. Our own farmers will not make sheep’s-milk 


cheese saying that the consumer is too conservative 
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to buy it: yet the most widely eaten blue cheese jp 
Britain is a Danish imitation of a French cheese 
made from sheep's milk. This is the only country 
in Europe where a Conservative countess could 
write, and a Conservative newspaper print, that 
‘as an experienced housewife I refuse to buy butter 
when the price is 6s. a pound or more, as I find 
the best brands of margarine a perfectly effective 
substitute for those who like their vegetables 
cooked in “butter.””’ Millions of French people 
would regard that letter of Lady Winterton’s to 
the Daily Telegraph, three or four weeks ago, as 
the ravings of a revolutionary. Few English people 
eat the food, or follow the recipes, of their grand. 
fathers; few French people do not. 


All Mrs. David’s cookery books are good; 
three are very good indeed (one accomplished 
amateur cook of my acquaintance learned all 
she knows from them, ab initio). This one, 
now reprinted, is the best of the lot, and a joy, 
Every recipe has grown out of a living tradi. 
tion, none is a piece of cuisine raffinée fancy-work 
—not that I despise that other great French tradi- 
tion, but it is out of place in the kitchen of an 
English home, and this book is essentially for the 
kitchen in which a housewife does her own cook- 
ing. Every dish of Mrs. David’s that has been tried 
in my own kitchen comes off; most are delicious; 
some are absurdly cheap; all can be made from 
ingredients available in England; the book is 
gracefully written and prettily garnished with 
John Minton decorations and happily chosen 
quotations. I am not a Conservative—who could 
be?—but if conservatism in cooking and eating 
means what I think it means: respect for one 
particular tradition in a civilised way of life; re- 
spect for one’s belly; and respect for what one 
puts into it, then this is as much a classic of 
conservatism as Burke’s Thoughts on Our Present 
Discontents. CYRIL RAY 








the figures disclosed in the balance sheet prove that 
the Leek and Moorlands can justifiably claim both 
size and stability. 

After referring to the taking over of the Engage- 
ments of the Newcastle and District Building Society, 
which were transferred to the Leek and Moorlands 
Society at the end of last year, Mr. Tatton said: 

Some few weeks ago the National and Provincial 
Press gave what seemed to me to be rather a lot of 
prominence:to a very reasonable and proper offer we 
made in connection with a proposed Transfer of 
Engagements of a Building Society in the South-East 
of England, 

Commenting on the various ways in which Building 
Societies grow, Mr. Tatton said that one way was for 
societies to get together and negotiate amalgamations 
which their respective Members would regard as 
mutually advantageous. He added: Our proposition 
was that the members should come in with us on 
equal terms and that their surplus reserves over and 
above those of our own ratio should be distributed 
to them on the Transfer. 

The financial stability, unimpaired security and 
indeed, popularity of the Leek and Moorlands is the 
answer to those who seek to criticise us on facts which 
hitherto they seem to have failed to observe, 

As and when opportunity presents itself, your 
Directors will seek to expand the Society’s services by 
what they believe to be the best and cheapest methods 
in the interest of all those who seek to use them. 

Referring to the Government House Purchase 
measure as evidenced in the Bill now before the House 
of Commons, known as the House Purchase and 
Housing Bill, Mr. Tatton said: I am satisfied that on 
all counts your own Society will bear the closest 
examination and will more than satisfy, I hope, all 
the requirements to permit it to become a designated 
Building Society. I wish to state, quite categorically, 
that this Society will operate the scheme and do its 
level best to co-operate with the Government in the 
enlargement of home ownership throughout the 
country. The repgrt and accounts were adopted, 





KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 
DEVELOPMENT 
MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


Tue forty-ninth annual general-meeting of Killing: 
hall (Rubber) Development Syndicate, Ltd., was held 
on February 20 in London, Mr. Jack Addinsell, chair- 
man, presiding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year to June 30, 1958:— 

Once again our crop for the year at 419,100 |b. 
showed an increase mainly due to satisfactory yields 
from our 1937/38 rubber whilst olitput of areas 
replanted in 1948, 1949 and 1950 continued to rise 
steadily. Rubber replanted in 1952 and 1953 with 
colonial seed amounting to 151 acres was brought 
into tapping towards the end of the year and should 
contribute to a substantial increase in crop. during 
the current year which it is estimated may reach 4 
figure in the region of 500,000 Ib. 

As a result of the fall in rubber prices net pro- 
ceeds at £34,948 were £4,306 lower than for 1956/57. 
This fall amounting to nearly 34d. per Ib. was par 
tially offset by a reduction of just under 14d. per Ib. 
in cost of production and export duty and cess. It 
is, however, satisfactory that our tin tribute income 
from the year was £6,171 higher and as as a result 
profit before tax on the year’s working was up by 
£2,911. 

The profit from the year, including £17,757 tn 
tribute, amounted to £35,844. An interim dividend 
of 20 per cent, was paid on the 31st July, 1958, and 
your Board recommend a final dividend of 45 pet 
cent. The directors also recommend the payment, 
out of the carry forward of £6,656, of a dividend 
for no specified period of 15 per cent. ; 

Yields from our young rubber continue at a satis 
factory rate and several fields are now in the four 
figure yield category. We can look forward to higher 
rubber outputs over the next few years to compen 
sate for the possible lower revenue from our tf 
tribute. The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LABOUR AND THE P 


By NICHOLAS 


It was reported in the popular 
press the other day that the 
Labour Party was considering a 
State unit trust to sell shares over 
the counter at all the Post Offices. 
This was said to be the brain- 
wave of Mr. Douglas Jay, the 
Financial Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in the last Labour Govern- 
ment. I am very glad to see that 
Mr. Jay reads the Spectator and 
did not overlook my piece on 
‘The Case for National Unit Trusts’ of May 9, 
1958, in which | wrote: ‘If the Labour Party 
scheme of accepting payment of death duties in 
shares as well as property is ever adopted, the Trea- 
sury itself will be able to set up its own unit trust 
and invite subscriptions to its shares over the 
counter at Post Offices.’ I developed this idea on 
subsequent occasions and have been hoping that 
something would happen along these lines ever 
since the Labour Party sought in its policy 
memorandum /ndustry and Society to secure ‘for 
the community’ (sic) a share in the fruits of in- 
dustrial growth. 

In the changing tendencies of Socialist thought 
it is fascinating to observe that the equity share 
has now taken the place of rent as the target for 
party attack. As /ndustry and Society said, 
Socialist thinkers in the past had argued that land 
increased in value steadily and automatically over 
the years, bringing to its owners a completely un- 
earned increment. This led to proposals for special 
land taxes or for the public ownership of land. 
Today it is the equity share, enjoying rising divi- 
dends and long-term appreciation in market 
value, which inevitably excites Socialist indigna- 
tion. ‘Our conclusion, to quote /ndustry and 
Society again, ‘is that the community should have 
the opportunity of participating in the almost 
automatic gains of industry.’ This participation is 
to take three forms; first, the trustees of the 
national superannuation fund will invest in equity 
shares; secondly, death duties will be paid in 
shares as well as cash or land: and thirdly, the 
State will acquire minority interests in private 
enterprise companies (how, where and to what 
extent, the pamphlet leaves unsaid), provided, one 
assumes, they are important and successful 
enough. 

The advocacy of public ownership in the new 
Socialist thinking has therefore had to shift its 
ground. The present emphasis is not so much on 
the importance of State planning and control of 
the economy as on the need for achieving greater 
equality of individual wealth and reducing the 
social privileges of ‘expense-account’ directors. It 
is true that public ownership of a basic industry 
like steel is advocated in order to secure adequate 
investment in the national interest, but that could 
obviously be attained by legislation without re- 
nationalisation of the individual steel companies. 
What naturally angers the Labour Party is that 
the steel companies have been increasing their 
dividends and that steel shares have appreciated 
in market value to the benefit only of their 
privileged but otherwise ‘useless’ shareholders. 
The pamphlet therefore gives priority in its five 
carefully defined objectives of public ownership 
to this: that ‘it would substantially reduce un- 
earned income, unjustifiable inequalities of wealth 
and the division of society into privileged and 
under-privileged classes.’ And it quotes with ap- 
proval Clause 4 of the Constitution of the Labour 
Party adopted in 1918: “To secure for the workers 
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UBLIC UNIT TRUST 


DAVENPORT 


by hand or by brain the full fruits of their in- 
dustry and the most equitable distribution thereof 
that may be possible upon the basis of the com- 
mon ownership of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange.’ 

The irony of this old Clause 4 was that it was 
inserted by the Webbs as a piece of Marxism when 
the Labour Party was still in the first flush of 
excitement over the Communist Revolution in 
Russia and that it has been left to the Soviet 
Government to prove that public ownership and 
the abolition of the profit system do not in them- 
selves ensure equality or even reduce the division 
of society into privileged and under-privileged 
classes. 

The obvious conclusion of a rational man is 
that if the Labour Party sincerely desires to see 
greater equality of wealth and privilege in its 
next term of office it should forget about extend- 
ing public ownership—except in the rare cases 
where it will increase the national output and help 
to utilise the national resources more efficiently 

and concentrate on providing the worker and 
the under-privileged with the means of acquiring 
an interest in the equity share growth of private 
enterprise. This can best be done, as I have said, 
through a national unit trust selling units at the 
Post Offices. Purchases would be made out of 
savings but could be encouraged by hire-purchase 
facilities. | have always advocated this as a desir- 
able social development, but | have criticised the 
expensiveness and advertising technique of the 
existing unit trust system. A series of State unit 
trusts is the answer—to work in competition with 
the existing private trusts—and if the Labour 
Party wanted to start one as soon as it assumed 
power it might begin with a steel unit trust and get 
the steel equity shareholders to exchange their 
shares for units in the State steel trust. 

I would like to know how else the Labour Party 
expects ‘to secure for the workers the full fruits of 
their industry, etc. The trade unionists might 
reply: through ever-increasing wages. But that 
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could be inflationary and in any case could apply 
to only a part of the working community. More 
than half the labour force works for public enter- 
prises, for the distributing and service trades and 
in personal jobs which do not allow the growth 
of productive industry. How can you secure for 
these people ‘the full fruits of their industry’ unless 
you give them means to participate in the growth 
of the private productive sector of this very mixed 
economy? And what means of participation exist 
except the buying of equity shares in small units 
and on easy terms? 

It seems to me that if Mr. Gaitskell and his 
friends succeed in working out a new Socialism 
which will enable a mixed economy to operate 
efliciently with a greater equality of wealth they 
could not do better than adopt the public unit 
trust. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HILE the index of industrial shares in Lon- 

don has been charting a declining trend 
this year the corresponding index in New York 
has been moving unsteadily upwards. The Dow 
Jones index has actually gone over 600—a rise of 
37 per cent. from the low point at the beginning 
of 1958. Yields on American industrial common 
stocks now average very little over 3 per cent. 
against 5.3 per cent. from the industrial index in 
London. The long-term government bonds in 
America are now returning more than equities— 
4 per cent. against 4.68 per cent. on old Consols 
here. British securities are therefore very much 
cheaper than American and it is not surprising to 
see an increasing flow of American money into 
sterling equities. If it were not for the hazard of 
the coming British election there would be quite 
a rush of American money into those groups— 
for example, our stores, chemicals, electrical 
engineering, etc.—which offer so much greater 
yields than their opposite numbers in the US. 
American buying has already driven up the prices 
of some of our equities, for example GLaxo, which 
is now on a yield basis of only 2.15 per cent., but 
there are plenty which are still comparatively 


ALLIED BAKERIES LIMITED 


SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 


AN Extraordinary general meeting of Allied Bakeries 
Limited was held on February 19 in London. 

Mr. W. Garfield Weston, the chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 

Our reserves are again firmly established and if you 
approve the first two resolutions, a sum of approxi- 
mately £5,600,000 will be utilized to double our 
existing issued ordinary capital, again equally divided 
between voting and non-voting shares. The effect of 
this issue will be to bring the issued capital of the 
company more nearly into line with the value of the 
assets permanently employed in the business. 

After this issue, any holder who acquired our 
ordinary shares prior to the first capitalisation issue 
in 1954, will have had his holding multiplied eight 
times and based on the present market price, the 
value of each 5/- share issued in 1935 at 6/- per share 
has multiplied approximately thirty-two times. 

Our expansion since 1943 has been on an entirely 
cash basis, financed very largely by our policy of 
retaining a large proportion of each year’s profits in 
the business. However, the retention of profits has 
not been sufficient to finance the whole of our expan- 
sion, and in 1954 we raised approximately £14 million 
by the issue of Preference Shares, followed in the 


on 


next year by an issue of £5 million Unsecured Loan 
Stock. 

Since 1955, our development has continued and our 
total of bank and other borrowings has reached a 
level which should, we think, be reduced, We are, 
therefore, now proposing to raise £2,750,000 by an 
issue of Ordinary Shares at 12/6 per share with a 
right to existing Ordinary Shareholders to subscribe 
for them on the basis of | voting and | non-voting 
share for each 10 shares held on 30th January last. 

When I spoke to you at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. | told you of our intention that the first interim 
dividend of 10°, would be followed by two further 
interim dividends of 5°,, cach. which would be pay- 
able on the capital as doubled by the scrip issue and 
further increased by the cash issue which we have 
announced. There are now only another five weeks to 
go to the end of our financial year and nothing has 
happened to alter the forecast which | made in 
December that our profits would show an increase 
over those of the previous year. 

There being no questions, the resolutions were put 
to the meeting and on a poll were duly carried. For 
each resolution votes cast in favour exceeded 
2,396,000, and votes against were fewer than 300. 
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cheap. ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, which 
I recommended recently, is offering a yield of 
5.35 per cent. against only 2.57 per cent. on the 
American General Electric. ENGLISH ELECTRIC, 
which can undercut any American company in 
public works tenders in the US, is selling on a 
comparatively low 4.4 per cent. basis—but as it 
has just announced a 50 per cent. scrip issue the 
market is going for 10 per cent. or more. J. THOMP- 
SON, once a very fashionable ‘atomic-power’ 
equity, is yielding 5.2 per cent. on a 25 per cent. 
dividend 24 times covered by earnings. These 
British industrial equities may be smaller in com- 
mercial importance than the American leaders, 
but they seem outstandingly cheap by comparison. 


Iiford and Colour Films 

Compared with Eastman Kodak, offering a 
yield of only 1.9 per cent., ILFoRD’s 5s. shares 
look cheap at 17s. 6d. to yield 44 per cent., but 
the slight fall in profits for the year to September 
30 last was disappointing. The company now has 
a minority partner in ICI, whose assets and patents 
relating to colour photography it has acquired. 
A new factory has been built for the colour 
business and ICI will tinance its future research 
and development. This is a highly competitive 
trade and whether they have the best colour 
photography patents remains to be seen. However, 
Ilford’s are free to pursue their development of 
the black and white film and in this they are pre- 
dominant, for they export about half the country’s 
output of sensitised materials. The 16 per cent. 
dividend is still covered 24 times and shareholders 
may not want to sell on a 44 per cent. yield basis, 
but intending buyers should, I think, wait for a 
lower price. The risks of colour film patents are 
well illustrated by TECHNICOLOR, which once had a 
monopoly of colour for the film production in- 
dustry. Eastman Kodak and other colour patents 
were developed and rival film laboratories took 
business away from Technicolor. The decline in 
film production completed their discomfiture and 
in the year to November, 1958, their net trading 
profits were halved and their reduced dividend 
of 174 per cent. was short-earned. I remember 
advising a sale of the 5s, shares when they were 
nearer 20s. They are now 8s. 6d. to yield 9.7 per 
cent. 


Insurance Dividend Season 

This is the beginning of the insurance dividend 
season and SUN LIFE ASSURANCE Opens it with a 
new record in its life and annuity business and a 
record rate of earnings—the gross income on its 
funds being just under 54 per cent. Last year a 


THE 


dividend rate of 3s. 6d. tax free per half year was 
established and at the present price of 154 
the gross yield is 3.9 per cent. What makes this 
share interesting is that the next trienniurn valua- 
tion falls at the end of 1960, when another bonus 
is to be expected. 


COMPANY NOTES 


NVERESK PAPER, by its preliminary profit 

figures for the year ended September 30, 1958, 
will help to restore confidence in the future of 
the paper-making industry, for these show a 
marked recovery—the fruits of the large sums 
recently spent on capital account. Group trading 
profit was up from £2,720,141 to £3,012,288, and 
after tax the net profit increased from £745,527 
to £983,988. There has been a revision in the 
amounts required for depreciation over the last 
ten years, which has released a sum of £713,206 
for transfer to capital general reserve, and a larger 
sum has been provided for tax provision. One of 
the principal subsidiary companies, Caldwell’s 
Paper Mill, has stepped up its dividend from 20 
per cent. to 30 per cent., which has benefited the 
parent concern. About six months ago Inveresk 
6s. ordinary shares were friendless at around 
6s. 6d., they are now more than double the price 
at 14s. 6d. to yield 5.7 per cent. on the maintained 
8 per cent. tax-free dividend. 

Jaguar Cars has at last moved into top gear with 
its greatly increased dividend of 30 per cent. (in- 
cluding a special interim of 124 per cent.) from the 
rate of 124 per cent. paid for the past three years. 
There is also to be a 200 per cent. scrip issue. Net 
profits for the year to July 31, 1958, at £624,337, 
have exceeded all previous records by a very large 
margin. There has been a steady increase in profits 
from £149,505 in 1951, except for a slight decline 
in 1957, when the company’s factories suffered 
from a disastrous fire. In the past, shareholders 
have had to be content with a very small dividend 
(about 10 per cent. of the amount earned), profits 
having been ploughed back for the expansion of 
the business with wonderful results. Last year the 
company’s car output was a record, world sales 
increased by 44 per cent., and 54 per cent. of all 
cars were sold overseas. The company is extremely 
well managed by the chairman and managing 
director, Sir William Lyons, who will have some- 
thing to say at the annual general meeting con- 
cerning the current year’s trading to date. A month 
ago the 5s. ordinary shares were 38s., and thought 
by some to be high enough: they are now 56s. to 
yield only 24 per cent., but the increased dividend 
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is still covered 10 times by earnings. There is 
therefore plenty of room for higher dividends, but 
shareholders should not expect too much as the 
board will no doubt continue its conservative 
dividend policy for the ultimate benefit of all 
concerned. 


The Principality Building Society, the largest in 
Wales, is to be congratulated on the presentation 
of its accounts for 1958. It is the first building 
society’s accounts we have seen presented in the 
popular tabular and columnar form together with 
a comprehensive and most readable statement. 
For the past six years the company has lent more 
than £1 million on mortgage each year to bor- 
rowers; during 1958 it was not able to satisfy all 
demands, but its net intake of funds was £18,000 
up on 1957. During 1958 share and deposit re- 
ceipts totalled £1,110,000 reserves and liquid assets 
amounted to £1,133,000. The Society, now extend- 
ing its head office at Cardiff, has recently opened 
a new branch—its first in the London district—at 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Kiilinghall (Rubber) Development Syndicate 
reports net profits after tax of £15,874 for the year 
ended June 30, 1958, which are not at all un- 
satisfactory, having regard to the fact that the 
price realised for rubber was 34 per Ib. less 
than the previous year, but the tin tribute for the 
year was £6,171 higher. The income from tin for 
the first six months of the current year, the chair- 
man advises, is lower and will continue to fall so 
long as the production of tin continues to be 
restricted. Last year the total dividend was 80 per 
cent., this year 65 per cent. has been declared plus 
a 15 per cent. interim dividend for no specified 
period. An extract from the chairman’s statement 
appears on page 304. The 2s. ordinary shares are 
priced at around 8s., at which price they may not 
be overvalued. 


Carreras Limited held their annual general 
meeting on February 24 under the new chairman, 
Mr. A. E. Rupert. In our issue of February 13 we 
expressed the hope that the chairman would give 
the 2s. 6d. ‘B’ shareholders some assurance for 
the future. He stated that considerable advantages 
will accrue from integration in those countries 
where both Groups (i.e. Rembrandt/Rothman/ 
Carreras) operate and that he had a proper realisa- 
tion of the interests of the large body of investors, 
who, by virtue of their non-voting shares, are 
precluded from voting at annual meetings. His 
forthright appraisal of the company’s present 
position leads us to believe that, with patience, the 
‘B’ shareholders will ultimately come into their 
own under his aggressive control. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,033 





Solution on March 13 


ACROSS 

1 Not that the inhabitants of 
Slough are so! (10) 

6 A cheeky fellow (4) 

10 The kind of father who faces both 
ways? (5) 
‘On —— hooves his war-horse 
trode’ (Tennyson) (9) 

12 Invitation and response to join in 
the chorus? (8) 

13 Manors in ruins need cash (6) 

15 Very smart the Corporal! (4) 

16 The nameless one in short (4) 

17 Something tricky about the rock 


(5) 

20 But what is it when one is coming 
downstairs ? (5) 

21 The little marksman comes back 
aggrieved (4) 

2 ‘—-—— have I had thee, as a dream 

doth flatter’ (Shakespeare) (4) 

24 How to serve Baba? (6) 

26 Effective aids for chignons? (8) 


29 Not the Brewster Sessions, how- 
ever (9) 

30 Musically I follow an interval, 
says he (5) 

31 ‘An 


forgotten’ (Swinburne) (4) 
32 Does it mean that April comes 
too soon for the troops? (5, 5) 


DOWN 


1 Cuts down those weeds (5) 

2 Examples of a haberdasher’s half- 
dozen ? (9) 

3 Worship of the 
officer ? (6) 

4 They are mere beginners (10) 

5 Not one leatherneck in sight as 
usual (4) 

7 Forbidding laughs (5) 

8 I’m abandoned when triangular 
crowns-are needed (9) 

9 They pive very mixed parties on 
board! (7) 


commanding 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize o} 


a book token for one 


will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened on March 10. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,033, 99 Gower St., London, WC. 


Chambers’s Tweritieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


d —— remembered is grief 


14 Italicised no doubt, the citizen 
comes up very matter-of-fact (10) 
15 What’s the matter, nag? She 
could tell! (9) 
18 Of rich value when transported (9) 
19 Censure under the counter? (7) 
23 Moll’s a starter in the ski-race (6) 
25 Bonnetless cab but not out of 
order, it’s evident (5) 
27 Notes of a verse (5) 
28 It always occurs in Bantu tutelage 
(4) 
SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,031 
ACROSS.—1 Callous. 5 Dreamer. 9 
Rhone 10 Westerner. 11 Spoils. 12 Pas- 
toral 14 Rated 15 Laticlave. 18 Wapen- 
take. 20 Nabob, 22 Monarchs. 24 Winnow., 
26 Duty bound. 27 Cello. 28 Springe. 29 
Sistrum. 
DOWN.—1 Corkscrew, 2 Look-out. 3 Over- 
laden. 4 Sows. 5 Dismantied. 6 Exeat. 
7 Minerva. 8 Rural. 13 Bleak House. 
16 Convinces, 17 Elbow-room, 19 Punster. 
21 Bungler. 22 Modes. 23 Robin. 25 Odes. 
PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs, I, M. Connor, The Cottage, Green 
Lane. Crowborough, Sussex, and Mrs, F, 
Carleton Greene, 198 Makepeace Man- 
sions, Highgate, N6, 
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The Best of February 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 469: Report by Allan M. Laing 
The usual prizes were offered for attempts to show February plausibly in the best 


possible light. 


WuerHer the authors of the flood of sonnets, 
triolets, acrostics, parodies, free verse and nostal- 
gic prose which poured in for this competition 
were entirely sincere, I cannot help doubting. | 
have an idea that T. J. Hunt's brief entry: 
Disastrous month. great cheater of longevity, 
Whose one redeeming virtue is its brevity 

found an echo in the souls of many other com- 
petitors. For example, it seemed to me that Hugh 
Nicol, in apostrophising the month with ‘O Feb- 
ruary, O month divine!” was laying it on a bit too 
thick. Nevertheless, it was surprising to discover 
how many genuine virtues February is able to add 
to its much-prized brevity—from the inevitable 
snowdrop to the delight of boiling marmalade. 
Colin Prestige credited February with a statistical 
sense of humour. John Vallins had the curious 
notion of finding the best of February in describ- 
ing a ‘pilgrimage of pleasure on the Continent’ in 
Chaucerian accents. P. M. found in it (would she 
were accurate!) a ‘riddance of men who plumb’; 
and R. A. McKenzie, like Hugh Nicol, went a 
little too far in winding up his Shakespearean 
parody with the line: ‘This month of so much 
joy, this dear, dear month!’ 

| found indubitable sincerity, however, and a 
high standard of excellence in, alas! far too many 
entries. With about thirty guineas to distribute in 
prizes, and two or three whole pages of the 
Spectator to print the entries, perhaps rough 
justice might be done. As things are, I must simply 
congratulate entrants en masse, since to print the 
names of thirty or so authors of prizeworthy 
efforts would take too much space. For the prizes, 
| have selected Hugh Lyon, who in prose covered 
February’s best points not only thoroughly, but 
attractively; J. E. Cherry and G. J. Blundell for 
sincere and fine poetry: and D. R. Peddy, for a 
pleasantly lighthearted treatment of the subject. 
I suggest they share the prize equally. I should 


like to make it clear, though, that with so many 
good entries to choose froin, the final selection 
becomes a matter of personal taste: and disap- 
pointed entrants need not feel that their poems or 
paragraphs were necessarily inferior. (They won't, 
anyhow!) 

PRIZES 

(HUGH LYON) 

FEBRUARY 

A erowing month: A red haze on the beech, green 
film on the weeping willow; the white and yellow 
of snowdrop and aconite, and seeds no longer growing 
secretly but thrusting bold spikes through the moist 
earth. 

An expectant month: The creeping barrage of 
daylight after tea. suns smouldering in mist, or peer- 
ing between clouds with a faint promise of warmth 

whispers of March lawns speckled with crocus, lent- 
lily buds in hidden valleys, birdsong of early Spring. 

A planning month: Where to this year? All on tip- 
toe for a summer more glorious in anticipation than 
ever yet in fact. 

A compact month: Four-weeked, four-footed, 
with an impudent Leap-year twist to its tail. 

And—glory be— over three hundred shopping days 
to Christmas. 

(5, £. CHERRY) 

Tall elm trees purple with their bursting bud, 

The first toad eyes the world without his mud; 

Red nettle casts its tiny wreath of flow’rs 

As snowdrep heads toll winter's passing hours. 

The river, promised to the sea, rides spate, 

A great dark raven sharply eyes its mate. 

As from the pine a goldcrest sings its lay, 

The badger’s icy night then turns to day. 

The first green spears of wheat stand guard erect 

Until the west wind blows, then genuflect. 

A shroud of snow exchanged for verdant gown, 

And Spring holds out her hand for Winter's crown 


(G. J, BLUNDELL) 
The quiet lady, February, walks 
Like some reflective nun through her calm land, 
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Down wooded vales where fog, the pale ghost, stalks, 

And haunted trees in their dark beauty stand. 

She strews her snowdrop pearls upon the grass, 

Thus giving her sole treasure to delight 

Men fied from winter's tyranny, who pass, 

Biessing and blest, before her tranquil sight. 

She gives them peace; she brings them lengthening 
days. 

In her they see a prophetess of hope 

Clad in truth’s silver; see, through her clear gaze, 

Visions of spring upon the distant slope. 

And even as she turns to go, they cry, 

‘Fair presence, stay! March with his lion is nigh!’ 


(D. R. PEDDY) 

Opinions may vary about February, 

But some of us find it a blessing. 

St. Valentine’s Day shows shy lovers the way 

To start on the road to suit-pressing. 

Cruft’s Show, for the bowwows, enthrones peke and 
chow wows; 

Feb. 1's a great day for the pheasant, 

While absence of cartridge and gun, to the partridge, 

Is always unmixedly pleasant. 

Feb. heard the first bellow of baby Longfellow, 

Of Handel, and Winston's papa, 

To name but a few—then there’s Shrove Tuesday, too 

(In some parts they say ‘Mardi Gras’). 

So with last Christmas paid for, next Leap Year Day 
made for 

The girl at whom strong men have winced, 

Let’s sing out the praise of the twenty-eight days 

Not of ult., nor of prox., but of inst. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 472 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


In a recent issue of the Observer Paul Jennings 
quoted a list of pidgin-German terms invented by 
US Air Force technicians to describe their equip- 
men and personnel, e.g. ‘Hydrogen device: Das 
eargeschpiitten Laudenboomer mit ein grosse 
hollengraund und alles kaput. Design team: Das 
raundscholder-und-reddischeiz Gruppe.’ A prize 
of six guineas is offered for six terms from a 
similar list dealing with diplomacy, Parliament, 
the cinema, the press, the law, or literary com- 
petitions. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
472, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by March 
10. Results on March 20. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Talks Producer in Edinburgh 
Applicants will require to specialise in Sound and 
Television talks and discussions on Scottish Agri- 
culture and Horticulture; to arrange talks on 
general subjects; to plan and produce such talks 
and discussions; and to select speakers and edit 
scripts. Essential qualifications include a know- | A 
ledge of Scottish affairs and literature, with 
Special emphasis on farming; interest in scientific 
developments would be an advantage. Salary 
£1,105 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by seven annual increments to 
£1,550 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence G.1011 Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.! 
within five days. } 


in five days. 


PART-TIME ASSISTANT in ‘Spectator’ editorial! 
reference section. Work includes proof reading. 
indexing, summarising and newspaper cutting 
and filing. Mornings only, Monday-Friday, or by 
arrangement.—Apply by letter to Secretary, The 
Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
RHODES UNIVERSITY, GRAHAMSTOWN, 
SOUTH AFRICA, PROFESSOR OF FINE 
ART. Applications are invited for the above post, 
from July, 1959. The present salary scale is 
£1,400 x £50—£1,850 p.a., plus, in the case of 
married persons only, a variable cost-of-living 
allowance, at presem £234 p.a, It is, however, 
€xpected that an improved scale, incorporating 
this cost-of-living allowance, will come into force 
shortly. Previous experience and academic quali- 
fications may be taken into account in fixing the 
commencing salary. Full particulars and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. Applications close in South Africa and 
London on April ist, 1959. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Sirand, W.C.2 | able. 
Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 





BBC requires 
Manchester. Duties involve devising, preparing 
and producing Talks programmes for Television. 
Applicants must be familiar with the wide variety 
of visual material available (including film) and 
have the ability to originate ideas and exploit 
range of contacts and interests 
with some specialisation essential. Experience of 
radio, film or television production desirable. 
Salary £1,380 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by seven annual increments to 
£1,930 p.a, max, Requests for application forms waa. 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G1016 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments — 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, with- 


them. A_ wide 


EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE, HORNSEA AND POCK- 
LINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION. | 
lively, youngish graduate with teaching ex- _— > a - 
perience and organising ability is needed at each 
of the fine new secondary schools and centres 
of further education which have recently been 
opened at Hornsea and Pocklington. His main 
function will be to co-operate with the Warden/ 
Headmaster in the organisation of evening and 
day classes which will be held both at the central 
premises and in the neighbourhood. These posts 
offer excellent scope to men of enterprise and 
enthusiasm who may be looking for ultimate 
advancement in the field of further or secondary 
possibly, administration. Salary 
will be Grade ‘B’ Further Education Scaie, plus 
£100 per annum. A car will be needed for which 
an allowance is payable. Houses can probably 
be made available to married applicants. Appli- 
cation forms and further particulars may be 
the Chief Education Officer, 


INSTITUTES 


education of, 


obtained from 
County Hall, Beverley. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. The Association has vacancies 
for two assistant Information Officers in Lon- 
don. One a senior post with a starting salary up 
to £1,120 p.a., the other a more junior post with 
a starting salary up to £840 p.a. As well as 
general information work, duties will include 
writing and editing technical summaries and 
articles on iron and steej technology, liaison 
with the Press, and preparation of material for _—--— 
exhibition. It .is essential that candidates for 
both posts should be able to write clearly on 
technical subjects and have a sound scientific 
background, Editorial experience is also desir- 
Written 
| “INF 9° for senior post, or ‘INF 10° for junior 
stafl (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM | post, to the Personnel Officer, 11 Pack Lane, 
on. London, W.1. 


invite applications 


Television Talks Producer in | INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION 


experience. 


8 p.m. Admission free. 


Pare pron bition. 


from women holding a 
Social Science Certificate or equivalent qualifi- 
cation, with at least two years’ experience of 
Case Work, for the post of Case Worker in 
Essex, based on Chelmsford. Posts are also 
available in London for recently qualified Social 
Workers wherein service training can be given, 
Salary scale £450-4550 per annum, according to 
Application forms from the General 
Secretary, L.C.A.A., 4 Palace Gate, London, 


THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30. Feb. 27, 28 (Mems. Mar. 1), Mar. 
5, 6, 7 : ‘The Piough and The Stars."--CAN S111 
(6-8.30), CAN 3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


HEITERER ABEND. Humorous German 
Verse and Prose from Busch to Kistner read by 
Melitha Aurclia Laing, with guitar interludes by 
Geoffrey J, Sisiley.-German Institute, 51 Princes 
Gate, S.W.7. Wednesday, March iith, 1959, at 


R.W.S. GALLERIES, 26 Conduit St.. W.1. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS—ETCHERS 
& ENGRAVERS. Annual Exhibition, March 
2-26. 10-5, Sat. 10-1. Admission Is. 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. NORMAN ADAMS ; Recent Paint- 
ings; BERNARD KAY: First One-Man Exhi- 


ART FILMS 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Art Films. Sundays, 
2.30 and 3.45. March ist: Black on White; 
Ballads Parisienne. March 8th: Monasteres de 
Provence; Crin Blanc. March 15th : Colette, Bul- 
garian Art, Story of the True Cross. March 
22nd : Ad Dei Honorem: Buma (African Scuip- 
ture); Master Pavel of Levoca (252). 


i PERSONAL 

A VACANT POSITION on a plate of cold 
meats should always be filied with Rayner’s 
Mango Chutney, 
ANGRY YOUNG MEN RAVE about Burgcas 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
ARTISTS’ equipment and materials of first-class 
quality, also begi s’ ofl pai outfits. Free 
Price list and catalogues.—Payton’s Artists Sup- 
plies, 110 Islington High Street, London, N.1. _ 
BANQUET SPEECHES should sparkle with 
originality, not depend for laughs on second- 
hand funny stories. I can show you how to 
Produce your own stories, or even wit, Write 
for details.—J. B. Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, 
Herne Bay. 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. Collections, im- 
Portant single items, critical and historical works 
purchased.-FRANCIS MARSDEN, Bookseller, 
59 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine, Catalogue. — P. J. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 














(Eugenics Lecture Theatre), 





applications oniv 
WITHOUT TICKET. — 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A Iiecture en- 
titled ‘La Poesia dell’Ariosto’ will be delivered 
by Professor Lanfranco Caretti 
5.30 p.m. on 4 March, at University College 
Gower 
W.C.1. The lecture will be delivered in Italian, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.— 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. The Ethel M. 
Wood lecture entitled ‘The New Translation of 
the Bible’ will be delivered by the Very Reverend 
£. Milner-White, Dean of York, at 5.30 p.m. 
quoting on 10 March at the University of Losdon 
Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
James Henderson, wa. 


FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods. — Anglo- 
Continenta! Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KNI 9906, : rae. 
HOMOSEXUALS are still frequently prose- 
cuted for purely private behaviour. This is likely 
to continue until the law is changed.—Write to 
The Homosexual Law Reform Society, 32 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. el 
HYPNOSIS and psychology for freedom from 
nervous conditions, habits, fears, complexes, 
compulsions, self-consciousness, blushing, in- 
somnia, tension, stammer, anxiety.—-R, K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., 


Continued Overleas 


(Pavia), at 
Street, 











$08 


INTERPRET for forcign holidays. 2 LP records 
and 2 books. Only £3 10s. post free. French, 
Spanish, Italian and German. Free trial. No de- 
posit.--Barmeriea Book Sales Ltd. (Dept. Visa- 
phone SP), 10 Bayley Street, W.C.1. MUS 7223. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 
LEY ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research terms mod.-—Box 4505. 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Write Dept, 274, David Blackstone Ltd., 1i5 
Oxford Street, London, W.i. (Tel.: GER 2531.) 
197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel.: REG 6993.) 
Branches Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
Derby, Leicester Sheffield, etc., Ck 
N.S.C.R.—'Letters of Gold.’ ‘A veritable god- 
send’ say the Almoners concerned with poor can- 
cer sufferers. Why? Because those letters sig- 
nify immediate help in every case of need. Over 
6.200 were assisted last year to the extent of 
£80,000. Why not join this work of mercy? 
£10 coulé make you a Life Member.--National 
Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. President: The Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENI 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


STOP SMOKING at once—or money back ! 
Free Booklet from NATURAL HEALTH CO., 
Dept. $.6, 23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13 
THE PETER CASSON CLINIC for psycho- 
therapy.—-17. Dorset Sq., London, N.W.1 
AMB 4839. 
UNA INVERSION SEGURA Y VENTASOSA 
Davies Investments Lid.. Banqueros, ofrecen un 
interés de 74% sobre inversiones de £20 a £500 
retiradas en efectivo a la vista--con un extra 
interés de 4% en sumas de £500. Para mas 
detatles dirijanse a Investment Dept, $.R., Davies 
Investments Limited, Danes Inn House, 265 
Strand, London, W.C.2 
WHEN IS A SHERRY like @ shate of sun- 
shine? When it’s El Cid. That's the superb Amon- 
tillado that adds brightness to life. El Cid has 
the authentic Spanish quality, It's light, full- 
bodied, lovely. , 
YOUR PARSON or his family may fall il) at 
any time. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the Clergy 
will receive them and care for them, but funds 
are urgently needed. Not State aided. Picase 
send a gift to 14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
“3 WAYS TO BREAK THE SMOKING 
HABIT,” by Kurt Salzer, cost only 3/6 
in bookshops, less than the price of 20 cigarettes 
It may help you! By post, 3/10.) Duckworth, 
3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 


LITERARY 


DO YOU WISH YOU COULD WRITE FOR 


, 


MONEY? Why not give yoursell the chance’ 
The LSJ, founded under the weiss of the Press 
can show the way. Personal coaching by post 
Prospectus Dept.. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Sweet, Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 

“ARTIST, CRITIC &. TEACHER,” 2s. 6d. 
Kenneth Tynan, John Berger, Lindsay Anderson, 
Christopher Logue, Brian Groombridge. Also 
still available a few copies of ‘ART, SCIENCE 
& EDUCATION,’ 5s. Both illustrated, both pro- 
duced by John Morley. Send to ; H. Lobstein, 
Hon. Sec., JOINT COUNCIL FOR EDUCA- 
TION THROUGH ART, Jordans, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks. Coming soon: &-day conference on 
The Visual Persuaders, film and TY, in conjunc- 
tion with the British Film Institute, at the 
National Film Theatre. 

BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanicd by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutots—- 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all- markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fieet Street, E.C.4. 
KNOW-HOW brings you Writing Success. No 
Sales --- No Fees, GIFT YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send 
for free R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success." B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Lid., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


K 
Continue to offer 74% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details from Investment Dept. SR., 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














MICHELIN GUIDE, FRANCE, 1959, ready late 
March, 23s, 6d. p.f., Italie 19s., p.f. Order now 
for delivery on publication. Complete Michelin 
list on request.-Hachette, 127 Regent Street, 
W.1. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time--wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.1, students have earned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation) The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any 
(4-day cmergency service for urgent work) 
Short stories, etc by return Typescripts care 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr, duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proot-reading 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE, DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSL A> 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9) 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand 
carbon. Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—-Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


length, typed in 7 days 


words. 6d 
Wallington, 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSIAL TUITION for Examinations 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam,) courses in business subjects Writ 
for tree prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro 
Politan College. G.40, St Albans, of all 30 

Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS, 
U.C.C., est. 188 provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxtord, Cambridge, Northern ind 
vthers, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCI 
requirements, and Final Exams. tor B.A., B.S« 
B.Sc.(Econ ), LL.B., B.D., Bar and 1D, and 
other exams, Prospectus free from Registrar 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


POSTAL TUITION for GC. London Unis 
B.A., B.Sc B.Sc. Econ B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B 
B.D., Degrees, and Diploma Also tor Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
cxam.) from | W. Shaw Fietcher, C.B.E 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxtord, (Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensiv: 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice, Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial ¢ 34. St. Giles, Oxford 


ours 


vi lege 








THE SPEC 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses..-Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, CALIFORNIAN 
ASPARAGUS TIPS. Superlatively delicious. All 
edible. 10! oz. tins. 8 for 40s. Post Paid 

SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.€ 

CHINESE 

slips. White 
post Is. 6d 


exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
20 in, x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
Satisfaction or money back H 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 


DON'T MISS 1953 AND 1955 VINTAGES 
Claret and Burgundy and Hocks at attractive 
opening prices for these very fine wines. We urge 
you not to buy the bad vintages, they are just not 
worth it.—-P.C, to S. P. Paten & Co., Peter- 
borough, for 36-page list 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s, 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS — and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 

ORKNEY TWEED, Hand woven 
tity, 10s. per yard Patterns 3d 
Norsaga Tweed Mills, Mill Screet 
Orkney 
PURE 


Ladies’ and 


Limited quan- 
(stamp). 
Kirkwall 


SILK PYJAMAS, 75s.. post Is. 6d 
Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re 
duced trom 6 gans.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold 
Ladic 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts 
trom Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1 
ROSE MOYNE TRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
is Beauiv. Elegant white or coloured 
vask Lable Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
on Teacloth Dress, Suiting and Church 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
Iustrated Catalogue trom 
IRISH LINENS 
Address : 
South 
Ireland 


Linen 
ind Turkish Towels 
ROSEMOYNE 

New 

9 Dorega Square 
Northern 

SCENTED VIOLETS and other Spring 
105. or EL boxes posted Voltesco Flowers 
Minor, Helston 


Bellast 


Flowers 
Ruan 
Cornwall 


TO LET 


FURN, Sit 
room, Kitchenette 
share bathroom 
uble To view 


WELI Doubie Bed and Dress 
All electric own meter; 
Private House. Garage avail- 


phone TUD 7104 alter 5S p.m 





PRIZES FOR WRITERS 





Last year ASSOCIATED 


separate from any such fees. 





TELEVISION 
on Ist March, 1959, three awards would be made to British 
writers for original television plays. Owing to the heavy 
response (187 manuscripts were received in the closing week) 
ASSOCIATED TELEVISION ask for one month’s grace before 
making their final decision. The awards—one prize of £500 and 


two additional prizes of £250—will be annuunced on 2nd April. 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION ask only for one year’s option during 
which to negotiate terms for the presemation of the winning 


plays. The awards themselves are additional to and entirely 


LIMITED announced that 
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ACCOMMODATION 


BACHELOR, travelling daily to City, 
another to share 16th Century Cottage neag 
Horsham, Sussex. Share of rent, 6 gns. per 
month.—Apply Box 4550, 

MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
come to us by personal recommendation, The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation, SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1, Hyde Park 2545/6. 
ROOM in pvte. flat, 1 !ady. Linen, c.h.w. & htng. 
inc. 5 mins, Bakerloo Line. 3 gns. wk.—Box 4538, 


requires 


HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge Hotel, 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pennines, 
A ‘Signpost’ Country House, Hotel with books, 
music, games, television. A.A. R.A.C. Tel. 71, 
BIRCHINGTON. Seaside Furnished House, 
Sleeps 7, April, May, June and September only, 
10 gns. weckly.--Box 4556 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W Cliff, 
Tel : 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front, Gdns., 
Putting green. garages. Superlative food. Easter 
9 gns. Summer 9-12 gns. 

LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns. Farms, Hotels 
on and ofl the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country, Ss. post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundiai House, Torquay. 

SUDDENLY IT’S SPRING! Spring comes 
earlier to Farringford, 1.0.W. This spacious 
country house hotel, situated beneath the downs 
near Freshwater, is the ideal place in which to 
relax and enjoy the first warm sunshine of the 
year Superb cuisine and service; facilities for 
tennis, golf, riding, etc. Fully licensed. A.A, & 
R.A.C. Details from the Manager, Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwiter, LOW Phone : Fresh. 
water 312 


HOLIDAYS 


DEVONSHIRE, Manor House ollers comfort, 
good cooking home produce at moderate 
terms. -Marson, Chictlowman House, Uplowmaa, 
fiverton 


EASTER IN ROME 
Conducted coach tour of aly visiting Florence, 
Rome (4 nights), Rimini, Venice 
Special Easter Departure 22nd March and every 
Sunday from 19th April to 4th October 
Inclusive, 42 gns 
Apply for tree 48-page booklet : 
APAL TRAVEL LTD, (Dept, S.), 
7s New Oxford St., W.C.1 
MUScum 9351/5 


‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, France, 
Germany, Haly, ete. . Vhy not let us make 
individual arrangements for you to enjoy the 
interesting, friendly atmosphere of a_ private 
family or join one of the special groups visiting 
our International Host-Family Centres? Meet and 
act to know the people of the country you 
visit. Illus. Brochure : E.P.A., 1 New Burlington 
St., Regent Street, W.1. (Regent 8866) 


FARM HOLIDAYS, 
describes Bri ain’s best 
houses, county by county 
(postage 6d.) farm Guide (s). 18 
Paisley 

MOUNTAIN FARMHOUSE, 
lated. Loveiy garden views and 
Box 4540 

NORTH COTSWOLDS, Quict homely Guest 
House offers comfort. good cooking, personal 
attention for your holiday Brochure on apple 
cation to Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN 

PONY TREKKING, DARTMOOR, Competent 
guide, good horses, all conveniences, excellent 
food, IS ans. weekly Hadwen Gudieigh, 
Chagiord, Devon. 

RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Strect, Rye, receive a few guests. Tel.: Rye 2207, 
S. DEVON, St. Andrew's Guest House, Lust. 
leigh. Phone: 376. Close to village. Good 
centre for coast and Dartmoor. Furnished Cot 
tage in grounds available for holidays and leave, 
WALBERSWICK, SUFFOLK - seaside cottage, 
very comfortably furnished, sleep seven, linea 
provided: free fortnightly periods April @ 
July. Idea: for children.—-Box 4534 

WINTER AND EARLY HOLIDAYS. Small, 
Intimate Hotel offers Comfort, Good Food. 
Centrally heated throughout. Club Licence, 
TV. Games Room. Terms weckly, 7}-8} til 
mid-May, Brochure Double Barn Hotel, 
Selsey, 281811 


IN IRELAND 


SHELBOURNE MOTOR 
Rent NEW cars at 


20. KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 
Phone 66931 


1959 Farm Holiday Guide 
farm and country guest 
Iustrated. Price 3s, 64. 
High St, 


Snowdonia, 19 
food. 


good 
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